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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_ 

LOWE made a speech at Retford on Tuesday, at the ban- 

M sce given to Mr. H. F. Bristowe, Q.C., the Liberal candidate 
who failed of success by only 187 votes, after polling himself 3,351, 
on the principal, or at least one principal theme of which 
we have dwelt sufficiently in another column. But besides 
his remarks on the contrast between the earnestness of 
the last Ministry, and the apparent intention of this to earn 
4 “disgraceful longevity” by being unfaithful to its political 
professions, he made some very sharp criticisms on the gross 
respect for persons shown by the Admiralty, both in relation to 
the sinking of the ‘ Vanguard,’ and in relation to the sinking of 
the ‘Mistletoe,’ attacked the policy of the Government with 
regard to the Suez Canal, and bitterly assailed the exercise of 
patronage made in appointing Lord Hampton head of the Civil- 
Service Commission, and in making Sir Seymour Fitzgerald,—a mere 
nominal barrister of twelve years’ standing, instead of one of large 
experience,—the chief of the Charity Commission. ‘‘If,” said 
Mr. Lowe, “‘ this Government is to continue long, and if it is to fill 
up in this manner the vacancies which occur, the mischief that it 
will do, without any possible remedy, will be perfectly incalculable.” 
No doubt, and the worst of this kind of political offence is that it 
has little or no effect on the constituencies, which do not under- 
stand, and can hardly be expected to understand, the merits of 
a personal criticism such as Mr. Lowe’s on these two appointments. 











With respect to the Royal Titles Bill, Mr. Lowe’s comments 
were important as well as incisive. ‘The title of the Queen,” 
he said, “I strongly suspect, is not now brought forward for the 
first time. I violate no confidence, because I have received 
none, but I am under a conviction that at least two pre- 
vious Ministries have entirely refused, though pressed to do 
80, to haye anything to do with a change. However, more 
pliant persons have been found, and I have no doubt the thing 
willbedone...... The whole matter has been carried out in 
ich a manner as to raise in my mind the most painful appre- 
hension that it is only the beginning of much evil, which might 
by the least effort of manliness and straightforwardness have 
been averted, if the Minister of the Crown had had the courage 
to tell her Majesty that he would not, any more than his prede- 
cessors, lend himself to such a course, which he believed, on his 
conscience, to be injurious to her Crown and dignity.” That is 
very plain-speaking of Mr. Lowe's, and shows that he at least is 
not wanting in the kind of courage most difficult, perhaps, to an 
ex-Cabinet Minister,—the courage to risk giving salutary offence 
to the highest person in the realm. 


The saddest domestic event of the week is the violent 
death, by jumping over the banisters, during a fit of 
mental aberration, of Lord Lyttelton. Though the promise 
shown in the splendid academic successes of his early life has 
tareely been fulfilled—except, indeed, in numerous feats of 
graceful Latinity—his career has been one of much honour and 
remarkable public usefulness. Few men have done so much in 
the way of laborious and perfectly gratuitous work for the State. 
He served with great assiduity on several Royal Commissions, and 
his own influence in shaping the legislation respecting the Uni- 


versities, the Public Schools, and the great educational founda- 
tions of the country, has probably been greater than that of most 
of his contemporaries. His deep and sincere enthusiasm for the 
spread of intellectual culture showed itself in the efforts he made 
for the promotion of Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes, and 
for advancing the secondary education of girls. As an administra- 
tor, he has scarcely received his fair measure of appreciation. It 
served a useful party purpose, some two years ago, to denounce 
the proceedings of the Endowed Schools Commission, and to 
withdraw from him the duty of administering the Endowed 
Schools Act. But that Act remains unaltered, and the principles 
which he indicated—more honestly than skilfully—in the days 
of their unpopularity, are steadily being applied to the educa- 
tional endowments of the country by his colleagues, with the most 
beneficent results. He was distinguished bya courageous honesty, 
and by unrivalled knowledge of the educational resources of th 
country, and to these qualities he added an earnest sympathy with 
the work of school reform, and an‘absolute incapacity for a job in 
any shape. Men of such wide cultivation and religious sense of 
public duty are at once the pride and the safeguard of the English 
aristocracy, and we cannot part with one of them without a sense 
of national loss. 


The news from the East of this week is somewhat contra- 
dictory. Onthe one hand, the official papers in Russia, Germany, 
and Austria affirm that the alliance of the three Emperors is as 
strong as ever, and that no war will break out this year; and on 
the other, the Russian Telegraphic Agency, known to be semi- 
official, becomes daily more anti-Turkish in tone. Apparently, 
therefore, the struggle in St. Petersburg is not over, but the 
Peace party has gained some slight advantage. The insurgents, 
however, are clearly not discouraged. Mukhtar Pasha, command- 
ing in the Herzegovina, set out from Gatschko on the 13th inst., 
with some 8,000 men, to revictual Niksics. He was met by the 
insurgents, numbering 7,000 men, reinforced by some Montene- 
‘grins, whom the Pasha estimates at 7,000 more, surrounded in 
the defiles, and obliged to cut his way back to Gatschko, 
where he began re-collecting his forces. It is improbable 
that Montenegro has declared war, but it is certain that 
the insurgents have been reinforced, probably by Servians, 
and nearly certain that in a short time Servia will be avowedly 
in the field. Of course, if Turkey cannot beat down the insur- 
rection, the foundation of a new State is only a question of time, 
but the War party at Constantinople will make an effort before 
that. Already, the pressure on the Sultan from this side is be- 
coming severe. He is asked to call all Mussulmans to arms. 


A Committee of the American House of Representatives is 
inquiring into the judicial expenditure of the Central Govern- 
ment. Mr. Williams, who was attorney-general in 1874, and was 
charged with aiding one of the Washington Rings, but acquitted, 
has appeared before it, and states that President Grant in 1872 
ordered $30,000 to be paid to the United States Commissioner in 
New York out of the Secret Service Fund, and this was spent on 
electioneering purposes, The statement has caused great excite- 
ment, and appears to be believed, the Daily News’ correspondent, 
for instance, telegraphing in defence of the President that the 
expenditure was intended to prevent personations. The offence, 
if proved, seems to Englishmen a serious one, the President 
having used public money illegally, though not corruptly ; but that, 
as we have shown elsewhere, is probably not the view which will be 
taken in the States. There it will be regarded,as sharp but ex- 
cusable electioneering. The truth of the story remains to be 
proved, but the President, though, as we have often maintained, 
not corrupt personally, is just the man to think he had a right to 
job for his party, even by using Secret Service money. 


The state of affairs in the City is strange. The Bank of Eng- 
land has dropped its official rate to 2 per cent., the money 

are lending on the best securities at 1}, and there is, as the Zimes 
reports, an “ unhealthy ” plethora of money. At the same time, 








there appears to be no confidence in anything. Regular busi- 
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ness is not extending, and of new speculation outside the 
feverish gambling in foreign bonds there is not atrace. There 
is even an outcry for ‘‘some new outlet for capital,” and 
unless a war breaks out and the great Governments begin to 
borrow, there ought to be a rush towards some new kind of 
industrial enterprise. It is not visible yet, but inventiveness is 
no more extinct than roguery. 


Mr. Gladstone has addressed a letter to his Greenwich consti- 
tuents, through Dr. W. C. Bennett, in which he thanks them for 
opposing the increase of the Income-tax. His opinion of the ex- 
pediency of abolishing that tax remains unchanged, but ‘‘ oppor- 
tunities of the nature offered in 1874 only return at rare intervals.” 
He objects to the extension of exemptions, which ‘‘ will cripple the 
tax in time of war,” and lessen the number of those interested in 
itsabolition. ‘‘ Withregardto the augmentation of the expenditure, 
it is due to the party in power to say the country has acquiesced 
in it very contentedly,” but it is also due to the party out of 
power that the figures of 1873-74 and 1876-77 should be 
fairly compared. For himself, he agrees with Mr. Cobden, that 
‘‘ prodigality in laying out public money is a serious moral as 
well as financial evil.” The country has only, however, to express 
itself at the polls and elsewhere in favour of more prudent policy to 
secure it. ‘There can be no doubt that the country will ultimately 
be annoyed by the increase of expenditure, but part at least of 
its readiness to spend is reaction from the overweening im- 
portance attached by the late Government to economy. Because 
the Liberals would not spend shillings where they were wanted, 
their successors are allowed to chuck half-crowns to all powerful 
applicants. 

Lord Salisbury has ordered the reoccupation of Socotra, an 
island of about 1,000 square miles, at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Aden, inhabited by Arabs. The island was pur- 
chased in 1824 from the Imam of Muscat by Lord W. 
Bentinck, and although it was abandoned as unhealthy, the 
Europeans living on the coast, instead of on the high land in the 
interior, it was never surrendered. Lord Salisbury has ordered 
it to be reoccupied, and it may turn out valuable, either as a 
penal settlement for Bombay, or as a station which it is necessary 
for the safety of Aden to keep in our own hands. It will be 
governed, we presume, as a dependency of Aden, and would not 
make a bad settling-ground for rescued slaves. The island, how- 
ever, needs exploration first of all, if only to ascertain whether 
it produces any source of wealth beyond the aloe. There may be 
sulphur there. 


The République Frangaise of the 17th inst. publishes an article 
supposed to embody M,. Gambetta’s view of his party’s financial 
policy. The late Assembly found itself compelled to increase 
taxation by nearly £25,000,000 a year, and obtained the greater 
part of this amount from indirect taxes. M. Gambetta thinks this 
injudicious, as rendering high-priced living compulsory, and pro- 
poses instead to order a new cadastral survey of France, so as to re- 
move inequalities in the land-tax, and thus augment the revenue; to 
impose an income-tax, and to stop all subventions to the Rail- 
ways. We have discussed these proposals elsewhere, but may 
observe here that if M. Gambetta is thinking of obtaining serious 
aid from an income-tax, it must be a heavy one. France is 
probably a richer country than England, but it is not so rich in 
taxable incomes, and to obtain £5,000,000 sterling it would pro- 
bably be necessary to lay ona ninepenny tax. ‘The official objec- 
tion to an income-tax pleaded in the last Assembly was that 
Official assessment would cost too much, and that self-assess- 
ment would not work at all. Every one liable to the tax would 
declare that because it was not universal it was confiscatory, atid 
would take a pride in sending in the lowest possible return. 








Only Thackeray could properly sing the achievement of the 
Limerick Nationalists on Easter Monday, when Mr. Butt and Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy and Mr. O'Sullivan headed a procession of Home- 
rulers through Limerick, which was received at the O’Connell 
Monument by an ambuscade of Nationalists with shillelaghs be- 
neath their cloaks, who, for a time, succeeded in throwing the 
procession into confusion, while many men, women, and children 
were seriously injured by the stones and other missiles which flew 
fast and far, till the Nationalists, outnumbered, were compelled 
to take to flight. Mr. Butt subsequently delivered a speech with- 
out any very distinct allusion to the fight, having either prepared 
his speech so carefully before that he did not venture to alter it, 
or thinking, perhaps, that the less he said of his few but daring 
assailants, the less would be their fame. As the moral-force men 


. ° © Pe 
last did the Nationalists bear down on the moral-force men of 
1876,—with very much the same result which Thackeray » 
graphically depicted :— 

“ With throwing of brickbats, 

Drowned puppies and dead rats, 

These ruffian democrats themselves did lower ; 

Tin-kettles, rotten eggs, 

Cabbage-stalks and wooden legs, 

They flung among the patriots of Shannon Shore,” 
Mr, Butt, however, thought it fitting to descant rather on the 
prospect of converting England to his views, than on the hope of 
uniting Ireland in support of them. And perhaps he choge the 
less hopeless theme of the two. 


Mr. Forster made a good Education speech at North Tawton ip 
Devonshire on Wednesday, pegged upon the prospects of a eg 
boarding-school intended chiefly for the sons of farmers, at which 
the charge is only £21 a year for boys below twelve years of 
and £24 for boys over that age. He remarked that as boys were 
not to be received till they were eleven, it was obviong that 
their parents must trust to the elementary day-schools of the 
district for their earlier education, and he regarded this ag 
a very great guarantee for the excellence of the eleme. 
tary day-schools thus used by the sons of farmers. It wag byt 
following the example of other countries, to send their gong tp 
learn in the same classes with the sons of their own labourers, Mr. 
Adams,—the nearest thing to an hereditary aristocrat in th 
United States,—had told him that all his sons but one had beep 
educated in the ordinary State schools of Massachusetts, and that 
the one who was sent to a private school had probably the least 
effective education of the number. Mr. Forster remarked thatthe 
generous aid, in the way of building subscriptions, and so forth, 
which had made it possible to ask so little as £24 a year fora 
boarding-school with good technical teaching in it, was no moreof 
a charity to the class of persons who used it than that of which the 
richest class avail themselves when they make use of the old exhibi- 
tions and foundation scholarships of the great public schoolgwhigh 
are almost all assisted in like manner. It was in such schoolsas 
this North Tawton one, Mr. Forster said, that the farmers would 
learn to be as independent of their landlords as their own 
labourers were already learning to be independent of them, The 
speech was an admirable homily on the moral and social and 
religious equality in which learners of different classes should 
associate, and on the advantages which they would gain by 
learning that great lesson. 


The perpetrator of a very horrible murder, committed on the 

28th of last month, at Blackburn, was discovered on Monday 

evening by the help of a bloodhound. A little “girl named 

Emily Holland had been, on the 28th March, sent for half-an-ounce 

of tobacco by a man named Fish, a barber, of Blackburn, and on 

her return, as he now confesses, he got her into his house, out- 

raged her, and then cut her throat, and concealed the chief part of 

her body in a field outside the town, while burning other parts, and 

hiding her skull in the chimney. Fish was suspected, but nots 
much as another man, till the bloodhound, on being taken to bis 

premises, showed every sign of being on the scent, and ultimately 

scented up the chimney, from which the child’s skull was at once 
taken down. It would appear that Fish, who was a workhouse 
boy, and who had been imprisoned for theft in later life, must 

have in hima vein of morbid lust amounting to something like 
cerebral disease. He is said to have hung up four kittens by tty 
tails till they died, as we suppose, out of mere cruel curiosity. 

His wife probably anticipated the language of the Judge who will 
condemn him, when she was judicial enough to remark that “he 
had better prepare for another world, as he could hope for 0 
mercy.” 


Another very singular murder is suspected at Chelsea. A 
woman named Porter or Chapman, whose husband is in prison at 
Constantinople, was found dead at 46 Maude Grove, on April 18, 
under circumstances which suggested that she had been murdered 
with chloroform for the sake of her jewels, which were known to 
be valuable. A man named Wallace and his wife lived with her 
as lodgers, and her little child, aged four, testified that just be- 
fore her death he had seen Wallace “romping” with his mamma, 
—that is, pressing his hand on her face. Mrs. Chapman was ill ip 
bed at the time, and Mrs. Wallace was attending her. The maid- 
servant, who entered her room shortly after, smelt chloroform 
strongly, and gave an account of her mistress’s illness which 

the doctor to suspect that some irritant poison had been used. 
The contents of the stomach are therefore to be analysed. 1¢™ 
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to be observed, however, that the deceased woman had a heart-60 
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= ased that the doctor wondered how she lived. Mr. and Mrs, 
Wallace left the house immediately after Mrs. Chapman’s death, 
and have not yet been found, while all her jewellery has disap- 
peared. There is something strange about the case, as Mrs. 
Chapman had no need to take lodgers, and it is asserted 
in the evening papers of Friday that the police believe 
the deceased to have been connected with a gang of 
forges ; that her husband is in prison for forgery; and that 
others have recently been living on her means, which consisted 
chiefly of jewels of a value greatly above her station. They had 
peen insured for £1,500. 
The seventh annual conference of the National Union of 
Elementary Teachers has been held this week at Liverpool, 
and it appears from their debates that at least some 
of these useful public servants really think that the only 
ns fit to inspect elementary schools are men who 
have themselves been school teachers, Mr. Smith moved and Mr. 
Rankellor seconded an amendment on a motion to the effect that 
the Inspectorate ought to be opened to practical teachers, re- 
quiring that the inspectors should be taken exclusively from the 
ranks of “ experienced elementary teachers ;” and this amendment 
seems to have had substantial support, though the opinion of the 
meeting was against it, and it was fortunately withdrawn. That 
showed the good-sense of the Conference, though it is hardly 
creditable to them that so exaggerated a view should have received 
any adhesion at all. What would be thought of a condition that 
all the inspectors of factories or coal mines should have been 
factory operatives or colliers, or that all Poor-law Inspectors 
should have been Poor-law Guardians? What you want in In- 
is a mind conversant enough with the matters inspected 
to master the detail, but above all, not too much prepossessed 
with the prejudices of the class into whose efficiency and short- 
comings it is proposed to inquire. There is every reason why 
elementary teachers of exceptionally large views should have 
acgess to the Inspectorships, but also every reason why the ranks 
of the Inspectors should contain a considerably greater number 
ofmen who never were elementary teachers. As a rule, you do 
not go to the members of a clique for the freshest and most in- 
structive view of the clique which they represent. 


The Times published on Wednesday an interesting account of 
the feeling in the Carlist provinces of Spain. The writer, who 
has been travelling for weeks in the inner penetralia of 
the Carlist region, says the people of Biscay will submit 
quietly, if only they are left in possession of their /ueros,— 
that is, their exemptions from the conscription and the national 
taxes. They are, however, proud of these, declaring that they 
are older than Spain, and they will, he believes, fight for them 
rather than give them up, even if they have to effect an alliance 
with the Intransigentes. On the other hand, the victorious 
Spaniards are determined that the fueros shall be suppressed, as 
unjust to the remainder of Spain, and are urging the King and 
the Cortes to abolish them at once. The Government temporises, 
and will probably come to some compromise, which will irritate 
the provinces without getting rid of the privileges which form a 
serious obstacle to the unity of Spain. As the Army, for financial 
reasons, must be greatly reduced, and as King Alfonso needs the 
help of the Carlist party, a thorough conquest of the Northern 
provinces is not to be expected. Indeed, it could not be achieved 
Without a system of roads, which the Spanish Treasury is in no 
condition to construct. 


The Parisian Liberals held a great meeting at the Chateau 
@Eau on Sunday, to aid in sending 150 representative work- 
men to Philadelphia to assist in the opening of the Centennial 
Exhibition. They were addressed by M. Louis Blanc in a sensible 
speech, and by Victor Hugo in a wildly poetic one, of which we 
have spoken elsewhere, and they dispersed with enthusiastic shouts 
for the Republic. The incident would be unimportant, were not 
this the first really free public meeting held in Paris since 1852. 
The Empire would not allow them, nor the Generals under the 
state of siege, and the experiment seems to have been watched 
with an apprehensiveness that to Englishmen is almost perplexing. 
It appears to have been expected not only that MM. Blanc and 
Hugo would preach treason, murder, and arson, but that the 
unarmed artisans would at once go and follow their incendiary 
uivice. Even as it is, old Conservatives shake their heads be- 
cause the audience went into raptures at hearing two or three of 
the Beatitudes conveyed to them in Hugoese, and a little fanfar- 
onading praise of the greatness of Parisian hearts. 


The Queen arrived at Paris at 10 o'clock on Friday morning, 


and received a short visit from Marshal MacMahon at the rail- 
way-station. Her Majesty is, of course, called the ‘ Queen- 
Empress” by the Paris papers, althouge the Bill promoting her 
to that title has not yet received the Royal assent—next year it 
would be the ‘ Royal-Imperial” assent, as the Bill is partly 
Indian—and the example will be followed all over the Continent. 
It is said the Russian Government intends to take a courtly 
revenge for Mr. Disraeli’s nonsense, by sending a special Envoy 
‘to congratulate her Majesty upon her assumption of a title so 
entirely in accordance with the facts of the case, and so completely 
justified by circumstances.” We have not yet heard that Mr. 
Disraeli intends to propose, on the advice of the Princes of India, 
that the Empress shall receive a separate Civil List, payable out 
of the Indian revenue, but the suggestion, if properly made to 
him, would doubtless be most acceptable. The ryots would not 
know, and the householders will bear anything. 


The Speaker of the House of Commons, in a speech at Wisbeach 
on Tuesday, made a remarkable statement as to the power of 
the Crown in England :—“‘ The Reform Act of 1832 was a great 
revolution, carried after the fashion of Englishmen, not by 
barricades, bloodshed, fire, disorder, or tumult, but a revolution 
of a different sort. He called it a revolution, because it was a 
transfer of power from the Crown and the great families to the 
people, and it occurred without any violence whatever. Now, it 
was a change of a very extraordinary kind, and it was remarkable 
that while the influence of the Crown, which was derived from 
prerogative and patronage, was very much weakened, yet he 
ventured to say that at the present day—and he said so advisedly 
—the influence of the Crown was as great as it was in the days of 
the Georges. ‘ But its influence was not now due to prerogative, 
but to the constitutional character of our Sovereign, and the 
personal respect which her subjects felt towards her as a mother, 
and an example to the whole nation.” We do not quite see how 
the personal respect felt for the Queen as a mother could replace 
prerogative. We suppose Mr. Brand means only that the Queen 
has as much power to influence and persuade Prime Ministers as any 
of the Georges had to command them, and that her personal char- 
acter adds to the degree of this influence. But might not a really 
able constitutional King, of very indifferent personal character, 
wield quite as much influence of this kind, or even rather more? 





It is believed that Prince Jerome Napoleon will be returned to 
the French Chamber for Ajaccio, where M. Rouher’s election 
has been invalidated, without opposition. M. Rouher does not 
intend to resist further, a Bonapartist paper talks of the ‘‘ growing 
influence” of Prince Jerome, and some sort of reconciliation 
appears to have been patched up between him and his cousin. 
As we have once or twice pointed out, the Bonapartists cannot, 
till their Emperor is married and has children, afford to quarrel 
& outrance with the heir presumptive of their chosen dynasty. A few 
days’ fever mightmake him their Emperor de jure. If the Princetakes 
his seat he will be rather a formidable personage, as he can make 
a most striking speech, and has upon one or two subjects, notably 
clericalism, the ear of the Democratic party. If his moral quali- 
ties, indeed, were equal to his intellectual, he would be one of 
the most powerful individualities in France, but he never secures 
a following. 


It would seem as if the cure for those worst of small nuisances, 
colds in the head, which Dr. Ferrier, of King’s College, suggested 
in the Lancet of this day fortnight (April 8), might prove to be a 
remedy of very great value. It is a snuff,—a white powder,— 
composed of the following ingredients :—Hydrochlorate of mor- 
phia, two grains; acacia-powder, two drachms; trisnitrate of 
bismuth, six drachms,—the whole making up a quantity of powder 
of which from one quarter to one-half may be safely taken, if 
necessary, in the course of twenty-four hours. Dr. Ferrier 
says that with this snuff he has twice cured himself of very 
violent colds, once indeed by taking trisnitrate of bismuth alone, 
which is a very powerful remedy for catarrh of the mucous mem- 
brane and is the most important ingredient in this snuff. Dr. 
Ferrier mentions two other persons who were cured of violent 
colds by the same snuff, and to these instances we may add that 
of the present writer, who, having a very violent cold coming on, 
with the sensation of weight in the temples, and the usual dis- 
agreeable feeling in the throat, as well as ordinary catarrh, made 
trial of Dr. Ferrier’s remedy one evening, and got up on the 
following morning completely free from cold, which has not since 
recurred. The snuff, instead of increasing the tendency to sneeze, 
almost immediately begins to diminish it. 





Consols were at the latest date 95 to 954. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@~——— 
MR. LOWE ON THE EARNESTNESS OF CABINETS. 


M* LOWE, in his speech at Retford, declared, not for the first 
‘A time, that the last Government determined to carry out, at 
whatever cost, the programme of measures to which the leaders 
of the Liberal party were, in principle, pledged,—measures, in 
the first instance, intended to remove all reasonable ground for 
the assertion that we govern Ireland on principles on 
which we would not willingly permit any Power to govern 
ourselves ; next, to give to the electorate which Mr. 
Disraeli had enfranchised the protection against undue 
influence, and the education necessary for the proper 
discharge of their new duties; and lastly, that rational 
organisation of the Army and the Civil Service which would 
ensure for them the highest possible efficiency, and remove the 
reproach that the prizes of these Services fell to the rich, and 
not to the competent. Mr. Lowe asserted most justly that in 
all respects but one,—the concession necessary to give Catholic 
Ireland a University as suited to her needs as the Universities 
of Protestant England are to hers,—this programme was carried 
out to the very letter. And he indulges in what may fairly 
be called a noble pride that the late Government were not 
content with pledges and promises, but “used up and ex- 
pended” their majority in fulfilling their pledges and re- 
deeming their promises, even though temporary unpopularity 
and reaction followed that large expenditure of Liberal energy. 
“One crowded hour of glorious life,” quoted Mr. Lowe, 
“is worth an age without a name.” And while claiming that 
* crowded hour” for the last Ministry, he taunted the present 
Government with earning a “ disgraceful longevity” by bring- 
ing in a succession of colourless and washed-out measures, 
of interest to no one, which are, indeed, devised and passed 
only as make-believe redemptions of the pledges of the Con- 
servative party, but so prudently deprived of all real party 
significance, that no one knows “ whether he would rather have 
them or be without them.” The question thus raised by Mr. 
Lowe as to the value of “ earnestness” in Governments is really 
@ very important one, and we do not think that he has at all 
adequately discussed it. It suggests this doubt, how far it is the 
duty of a party-government to use up all its steam in work too 
rapid to admit of the gradual production of new steam to 
supply the waste; and if not, what the distinction ought to be 
between work which ought to be done promptly, at any cost 
of popularity, and work which should only be done gradually, 
as the progress of public opinion requires it. 

It is no reply to Mr. Lowe to say, as the Times did the other 
day, that if he were right, it would be the duty of the present 
Government to “use up and expend its majority” in passing a 
series of reactionary measures, just to prove earnestness. For 
though the present Government is committed strongly to the 
view that the recent reforms were objectionable, it does not at 
all follow that it is committed to the policy of repealing them, 
and as a matter of fact, every one knows that that is not the 
case. Nor is it sufficient to reply to Mr. Lowe that to outstrip 
the great majority of the people of the country in carrying out 
reforms, is an unfortunate policy if only on the ground that 
it leads to intervals of weariness and reaction to which a more 
Palmerstonian policy does not lead. That may very well be 
so, and yet it might very well be a moral duty to do what the 
Liberal party had proposed, even at the cost of bringing on 
such a reaction, supposing the measures promised were of a 
kind urgently needed by the people, or by the institutions of 
this country, even though they might be also of a kind to 
exhaust rather suddenly that Liberal energy by which alone 
they could be carried. Mr. Lowe might very reasonably main- 
tain, for instance, that to pass the Education measure of 1870 
was worth all, and more than all, the exhaustion of Liberal 
feeling which probably followed it. For every year of delay in 
educating the people was a year of moral opportunity lost to a 
whole generation of Englishmen whom no continuity of Liberal 
policy in the country could ever reimburse. It seems to us 
that Mr. Lowe has a very strong case,—in regard, at least, 
to several of the late Government’s measures,—for saying 
that it was the duty of a Cabinet really in earnest about them 
to carry them at any cost of Liberal steam, even though the 
prospect of the reaction which followed should have been as 
visible and as certain to the eyes of Ministers then, as it is 
visible to us all now. In relation, at all events, to measures 
like the Education Act and the Irish Church and Land Acts, 
measures which really liberated the conscience of a nation from 





Petes. 
the depressing sense of admitted but unfulfilled obligations, My 
Lowe has the most ample right to say that the late Govern. 
ment’s “ crowded hour of glorious life” was “worth an 
without a name.” age 

But would the same justification apply to the B 
the abolition of Purchase in the Avian the Act Ae: teal 
down on the Government the dire hatred of the Licensed 
Victuallers, or the extension of open competition to almost all 
branches of the Civil Service? We could not maintain with at 
all equal confidence that it would. The strongest case, 
is that of the Abolition of Purchase by the use of the 
Prerogative, when the House of Lords had rejected the 
passed by the House of Commons. That was unquestionabl 
a very grand assertion of the resolve of the Government to ~ 
all its Constitutional powers to the utmost for the purpose of 
blotting out a great abuse. We earnestly supported and 
thoroughly admired that high-handed act of Mr. Gladstone's 
Government, and we admire it none the less now that it 
is perfectly evident that we should not have had the 
utterly rotten system of Purchase abolished at the 
moment, if it had not been abolished in that way. Bat 
unquestionably that measure made a very important ad. 
dition to the squeeze in the “ crowded hour of gloriong 
life” of which Mr. Lowe boasts, and we cannot feat quite 
confident, as we look back on it, that if it contributed much, > 
as we fancy it did, to hasten the reaction and exhaust the 
motive-power of Liberal progress, it was worth the cost, 
To have fixed on the House of Lords the responsibility of 
rejecting the measure, and to have bowed to its authority, 
while insisting on the right of the Government to send up the 
measure again and again till it should be passed, would have 
been both a lesson to the country in the Conservative ten. 
dencies of the House of Lords, and a soothing assurance 
that the Government did not intend so much to lead ag to 
follow public opinion, in its demand for reforms. A great ad- 
ministrative reform, a great reform of principle, would haye 
been delayed for years, perhaps for ten years, but by way of com- 
pensation the Government would have inspired much less fear 
of the imperiousness of its Liberalism, and would have spread 
the conviction that the springs of reform must be in the people, 
and that without a pressure from behind sufficient to convince 
the House of Lords of the policy of concession, even a Liberal 
Government would not undertake to do the bidding of Liberal 
associations. The true question is whether in such a case ag 
this the delay in abolishing a great abuse was so injurious as 
to outweigh the evil of drawing too fast on the motive-power 
of Liberal feeling. At the time, we thought it was. We 
do not feel so confident now that we were right. It was 
certainly a noble mistake, a mistake in the right dire 
tion, if it was a mistake at all. But undoubtedly it isa 
good rule, in relation to any measure which is not of the first 
urgency as regards the moral and political needs of the 
to let the people feel that if they will have the measure, 
must show their will so unmistakably that no one will accuse 
a reforming Government of going out of its way to gratify a 
mere popular caprice. There is nothing better suited to 
keep up a steady current of Liberal zeal, than to com 
vince the nation that the immediate result of any diminu- 
tion in that zeal is the loss of energy in the administrative 
response to popular demands. Mr. Lowe is right in praising 
the earnestness of the late Government. No Government of our 
time has ever given such great pledges, and none has so com 
pletely fulfilled even the pledges which it did give. Butitis 
certainly possible for governments to be too much in earnest, 
because it is not true of governments, as it is of individuals, 
that “tasks in hours of insight willed, should be in hours of 
gloom fulfilled.” On the contrary, except in relation to duties 
of the first magnitude, it is well for popular Governments to 
let the people feel that the whole heat which should generate 
motion is with them, and not with their servants. If Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government failed at all, it failed,—gloriously 
enough,—in redeeming promises which the people had 
to give them any active help in redeeming. And though that 
is in its way heroic, we are not so sure that it is always wise. 

















VICTOR HUGOISM. 
§ ie is nothing to be surprised at in the contempt with 
which almost all Englishmen regard Victor Hugo's poli- 
tical speeches. They dislike rant, unless cloaked in some very 
usual form of words, they do not appreciate prose poetry, 
they have no respect for the sort of vanity which is childishly 
gratified by open and excessive praise. Victor Hugo’s rhetone 
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js very often rant, he talks habitually in poetic prose which 
jshmen only forgive to Mr. Disraeli when seated on the 
% mountains of Rasselas,” and he either entertains or feigns a 
worship of Paris which, to Englishmen who idealise their own 
ital principally from its depressing side, singing of it rather as 

+ stony-hearted mother” than as a microcosm of the nation, 
is almost disgusting. Still, though nothing can be more natural 
than that Englishmen should dislike such stuff as Victor Hugo 
out on Sunday at the Chateau d’Eau, we wonder a little 

that their curiosity is not more stirred by it, that they are 
not inquisitive as to the reason why great masses of Frenchmen 
receive a speech like his with enthusiastic delight, call him 
« divine,” and are almost ready, because he can talk like that, to 
elect him, old Legitimist, old Peer of France, old worshipper of the 
Beautiful as he is, to the Presidency of a Democratic Republic. 
Great crowds such as listened to Victor Huge cannot affect emo- 
tion, nor was this crowd composed of girls, or students, or impres- 
sionable people of any kind. The audience were most of them 
Parisian artisans, men with strong convictions, great skill in their 
own industries, and somewhat cynical tempers, and they were 
thoroughly carried away by declamation which to Englishmen 
seems to bear the same relation to oratory that the songs of 
Ossian bear to poetry. Why? We take it that, apart from 
gome tendencies in the taste of the French lower classes, ten- 
dencies which have been marked throughout their literary 
history, the real answer is not discreditable to the nation. All 
Frenchmen, and more especially all Parisians, as representative 
Frenchmen, do enshrine somewhere in their minds, or rather 
in their hearts, for mind has very little to do with it, the senti- 
ment of human brotherhood. It is their inner religion, as 
little respected in act, unfortunately, as the commands of 
any other creed, but still, in the midst of selfishness, self- 
indulgence, and furious vanity, holding its place as an 
ideal. No one who studies with open eyes the history of the 
first Revolution can doubt that one reason of the obedience 
paid to the Terrorists was that they appealed to this ideal,— 
that they all argued, and some of them, particularly the two 
worst, really believed, that the road to universal and peaceful 
fraternity lay through those seas of blood. Robespierre’s most 
secret memoranda are full of the ideal which was to be reached 
through the extirpation of all who opposed his inner idyllic 
dream. The Communists all appealed to it, and because they 
appealed to it, there exists to this hour among Frenchmen 
who would put them all down as madmen—which some of them 
were not—and criminals—which a good many of them were— 
a vague estimation of them as people with light, a feeling 
quite curiously shown in the efforts for Delescluze and the 
anger created by exaggerated stories of New Caledonia. Nor 
is this sentiment always so inactive as it seems to English on- 
lookers. France is not hospitable, whatever M. Hugo may 
say, as witness the testimony of a cordial friend, Mr. 
Hamerton, about the treatment of all foreigners in 1870, but 
France is the only country which ever seated foreigners in its 
Legislature merely as friends to humanity. We smile at 
French efforts for emancipation, because in our respect for law 
we voted twenty millions to abolish slavery, but Brissot and his 
Society of Friends of the Blacks did end slavery in the French 
colonies. It is only a sentiment, may be, but in the French 
character sentiment is the strongest remaining antiseptic, and 
it is to this latent religion that Victor Hugo always appeals. 
He sings a wild song, often almost devoid of meaning, but 
never without melody, in praise of brotherhood as Frenchmen 
understand it; and Frenchmen who feel that this is their ideal, 
seldom as they rise to it, or wish to rise to it, enthusiastically 
applaud, exactly as Ultramontanes, perhaps immersed in petty 
or violent intrigues, enthusiastically applaud a picture of that 
ideal world of rest and piety which, were the Faith and its 
priesthood triumphant, would, they think, dawn upon afflicted 
mankind, The particular form employed to convey the idea 
matters little, though, no doubt, Victor Hugo’s selected form, 
epigram invested with a lyric cry, sometimes real, sometimes 
forced, is the form which in all ages has most powerfully ex- 
cited Frenchmen, roused them as splendid i ry rouses 
Irishmen, or apt quotation from the poetic books of the Old 
Testament rouses Englishmen. The lyric cry is real in this 
fine—we do not say this true—sentence,—“ You console 
those who suffer, and those who will not forgive [subaudi, 
those who oppose the Amnesty] you forgive.” As a matter 
of fact, Parisians console nobody, and do not forgive Conserva- 
tives—though, be it observed that the opponents of Amnesty 
live safe in Paris—but the Parisian in his heart of hearts 
thinks the ideal duty is just what Victor Hugo says. 
And there is the factitious lyric cry in this sentence, which, 





nevertheless, is not without its grandiose eloquence :—‘‘ They,” 
the enemies of the people (the Ultramontanes, Bonapartists, 
and Germans), “‘ They seize provinces, extend frontiers; they 
put as many walls as possible between nations—Roman walls, 
Germanic walls, walls of all sorts; then, when satisfied they 
have divided the nations, two enormous hands, rising one from 
the East, the other from the West, stretch towards each other 
above the Atlantic. It is America, which grasps Europe and 
humanity, which says, ‘ Let us love one another.’ I greet you 
[turning to the 150 Parisian workmen who are to go to Phila- 
delphia, if they can raise the money], you who are about to 
set out for Philadelphia. You will see with your own e 
this immense deed which the nineteenth century will see. Go, 
workmen of Paris, who know how to toil; go, workmen of 
Paris, who know how to fight ; tell the New World that the 
Old World is growing young. Go and bear the great news 
of the Republic consolidated among you. You are the 
ambassadors of fraternity; you are the envoys of Vol- 
taire to the country of Washington; you set out from 
the Continent [Hemisphere? surely] where Jesus Christ 
was born to go to the land where John Brown was born.” 
To the Englishman who does not believe that Frenchmen and 
Americans love each other much, who does not think of Vol- 
taire as the defender of Calas, but as the enemy of Revelation, 
who feels as if a blasphemy had been committed when Jesus 
is placed in juxtaposition even with John Brown, the words 
seem meaningless rant ; but to the Parisian, taught for a century 
to believe that France freed America, that Voltaire was the 
enemy of oppression, that Christ was but a man who, like John 
Brown, died for the poor and thankless, the words seem the 
essence of poetry; they rouse the undying sentiment which 
keeps the French soul from rotting, and the orator who utters 
them is stifled under demonstrations of such rapturous affection 
as are rarely given to patriot or hero. Their secret ideal, the 
ideal so latent that to the outside world it seems as if it were 
non-existent, is brought before them in burning words, and for 
a moment Parisians feel the glow of a philanthropy such as 
Englishmen only feel when stirred by oppression which they 
can realise and can remove. Englishmen need, when excited 
like that, to do something, if it be only to subscribe; but 
with the Frenchman, unhappily, though the emotion is equally 
real, it passes off in a vague sense of gratified benevolence. 
There is good, however, rather than evil in the emotion, tran- 
sient as it is, and the political danger in it which Englishmen 
see, arises in part from reminiscences of Robespierre, and in 
part from a contempt fostered by a want of perception of the 
central idea involved, an idea very influential even with 
our own workmen, who, even when they are violating every 
notion of brotherhood by expelling non-Union men from the 
shops, still say and believe that their first object in organising 
themselves is “ fraternity.” The Frenchman thinks that to be 
“ the conscience of humanity,” and not of a single race, is the 
noblest of functions; and when told that he performs it, and 
told by a great man—for Victor Hugo in France is something 
more than novelist or poet—he exults. 

But the self-praise? Well, we do not know that even the 
self-praise is a clear indication of the inability of Frenchmen 
to govern themselves quietly. Our Vestrymen manage their 
affairs reasonably well, though they do sometimes tell each 
other that “the eyes of the world are fixed upon our votes this 
day ;” and a sensitive race, just defeated, and exposed on all sides 
to a torrent of opprobrium—for after all, the Parisian is told 
hourly that he did not fight, and momently, through the re- 
moval of the Assembly to Versailles, that he is a dangerous 
wild beast—may be excused for liking to hear itself described 
as the cynosure of human eyes, and to have its history twisted into 
a poetical eulogium. Englishmen, having little to be sensitive 
about, have learnt to dislike that sort of thing, and are pleased 
rather with roughly humorous depreciation, but Parisians are 
tickled and even made enthusiastic by a repetition of the one 
truth which consoles their wounded amour propre. For after 
all, it is a truth, After all that has occurred, Paris is still the 
most interesting city in the world ; the one to which most eyes 
turn in hate, or fear, or love, or loathing; the one about 
which most is written, the one in which movement of any con- 
siderable kind most disturbs or arouses men. Victor Hugo tells 
the Parisians that, and they like to hear it, for they know, or 
believe they know, that the speaker is sincere ; that Victor 
Hugo’s imagination has been dominated by the great city, with 
its many-coloured life, and its various multitudes, and its 
strange, bizarre history, as the imagination of others has been 
dominated by mountains or by water, by a desert or a race. 





Paris is all to Victor Hugo that Scotland was to Scott, and 
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though municipal pride of the fiery sort is strange to our 
English method of life, which is not strictly urban, and to our 
English habit of thought, which regards the country as the 
ideal residence, that pride is not in itself ignoble. If it were 
a little more reticent, a little more self-contained, a little less 
hungry for acknowledgment, a little less tolerant of pleasant lies, 
it would be a nobler pride ; but still it is genuine, and as far 
as municipal life is concerned, not without good result. 
Birmingham does all the more because Birmingham 
conceives herself the most advanced city in the 
Empire, and if Tennyson would utter her praise in fiery 
lines would be as tolerant of any economy of truth that might 
pervade them as Paris is. There is weakness, perhaps, in such 
eager reception of praise for virtues not proved to exist, but at 
least, the reception shows that Paris does not despise the praise 
of being virtuous. Paris, we fear, whether calumniated or not, 
does not, as Victor Hugo says, “ try its utmost to hate nobody,” 
but there must be something good in the people to whom such 
praise is the most entrancing and exciting of flatteries. Lon- 
doners would, perhaps, like better to be told that they, of all 
men, could hate most persistently; but then Londoners are 
Christians already, and cannot enjoy in praises of their bene- 
volence that supremest of luxuries, praise for the qualities 
which one possesses only in fitful and exalted hours. 





NATIONALISTS AND HOME-RULERS. 


Bye wate mnt must be as eternal in the breast of Mr. 

Butt as hope isin the breast of humanity in general. He 
is satisfied with the reception which he met with in Limerick 
on Monday. He sees in that reception the evidence that the 
undying spirit of nationality still animates the breasts of the 
citizens, and that they are as determined as ever to obtain 
self-government for Ireland. It might have been thought 
that this satisfaction would be a little checked by the unmis- 


1 . . [Se 
quietly watched the procession advance. Then, as it 
| abreast of them, they drew out sticks from under their —— 
| and made a tremendous onslaught on the Home-rulers, 
| attack, it seems, was so sudden and so savage, that the 
| cession was stunned for a time. Of course they were not 
| unworthy of the name of Irishmen as not to return the com “ 
ment in kind as soon as they recovered from their confys; - 
and as fresh reinforcements kept arriving every moment 
were supported by the consciousness that the victory must 
eventually be theirs. But the palm of courage must be 
given to the fifty Nationalists, who first took account of 
| their enemy’s numbers, and then composedly began the 
| They deserve equal credit for the superior clearness of tho} 
| political conceptions. Probably most of Mr. Butt’s followers 
have no very distinct appreciation of the difference between in. 
dependence and Home-rule. They take the first agitation that 
| offers itself, without caring much about the particular end at 
which it professes to aim. But the Limerick Nationalistg 
knew that Home-rule is not the same thing as independ- 
ence, and they have no intention of being put off 
with anything less than they really want. In their 
he that is not with them is against them. May we ask Mr 
Butt how he proposes to deal with the Nationalists, if he 
succeeds in obtaining Home-rule? It is plain that they would 
not be at all more disposed to accept his leadership after hig 
triumph than they are now, since the fact that so much had been 
extorted from England would naturally convince them that, in 
order to get more, they had only to ask more. Indeed, it is probable 
that, if England had once given Ireland her own Parliament, she 
would be driven, as the least of two evils, to insist upon her 
taking her own Sovereign into the bargain. Even an inde. 
| pendent Ireland would be more endurable than an Ireland united 
| to England by no tie beyond that of personal rulership, on. 
| sequently, in the first Home-rule Parliament, the Nationalists 
| would, at the least, be a powerful minority. Mr. Butt would, 





takable proofs afforded by the demeanour of some, at least, of | no doubt, feel himself bound in honour to maintain the union 
the men of Limerick, that if they want self-government, it is | with England, but we should like to see a sample of the 
not self-government according to Mr. Butt. Active as the spirit | reasoning by which he would defend his position. He would 
of nationality is among them, the particular modes in which scarcely find the arguments which he used at Limerick on 
it was displayed were hardly such as to please Mr. Butt’s ; Monday of much avail. The point on which he seems to have 
followers. It is not mentioned that Mr. Butt himself tasted | most insisted was, that with a native Parliament the deserted 
either the sticks or the brickbats in which the political enthu- | streets of Limerick would once more be seats of public in- 
siasm of the crowd found its simple and artless expression, and | dustry. Instead of its being left to the “miserable arbitration” 
as the sufferings of others affect the imagination but slightly | of five merchants to say whether Galway or Limerick should 
in comparison with much slighter sufferings undergone by | be a Transatlantic packet station, Galway and Limerick would 
oneself, Mr. Butt’s calmness is perhaps intelligible. Eng-| both be packet stations. Why packet stations only? Why 
lishmen will, no doubt, be accused of viewing the con- | not successively the towns in which the King of Ireland or the 
flict with a jaundiced eye, but the narrative is too | President of the Irish Republic would hold his Court? Or 
full of fractures and concussions to convey that sense of | for the matter of that, why should not the Nationality theory 


harmony and peace which the incidents themselves seem to 
have conveyed to Mr. Butt. In this country, if a procession 
is first warned that it will not be allowed to goon unmolested, 
and°on its taking no notice of this warning is set upon and 
badly beaten, it would be fair to assume that the cause which 
the procession is intended to serve does not meet with universal 
favour. It is clearly unsafe to extend this inference to Ireland. 
Scalp wounds and broken skulls do not even imply a momentary 
difference of opinion. The leader of the party upon which 
they-are inflicted returns formal thanks for them. It may bea 
local, as it is certainly an unusual, method of showing affection. 
Whom the men of Limerick love they chasten. Or Mr. Butt 
may have felt himself in the position in which Macaulay wished 
to be in the Cambridge row, and have been glad that the stones 
had been meant for him and had hit his friends. . 
The one thing that is clear about the story is that in 
Limerick it answers better in the long-run to be a Nationalist 


be carried a little further, and Galway and Limerick be each the 
seat of an independent Sovereign? It would be easier in the 
long-run to make them this, than to make them each the seat 
of a Transatlantic packet station, for Sovereignty admits of 
indefinite subdivision, while commerce does not. There 
would always be Kings enough or Presidents enough to meet 
the demands of any number of Irish cities, but the packets, 
which are, after all, the life of a Transatlantic packet station, 
would be harder to find. 

If Mr. Butt really wishes, therefore, to argue out the ques 
tion of Home-rule, he had better set himself to convince English 
men that if Home-rule were conceded, the Nationalist party 
| as well as the Home-rule party would be satisfied. Otherwise, 
| he has made no way at all in his subject. We do not say 
| that he would even then have got very far, because he 
| would still have to overcome the conviction of a great 
jmeunber of Englishmen that Home-rule would have all the 
|dangers of independence and a good number of its own 


| 








than to be a Home-ruler. There is something about | 
the description of the Nationalist proceedings which im-| besides. But he would, at any rate, have disposed of am 
presses this conclusion strongly on our minds. It is true | objection so obvious that while it remains in force every one 
the Nationalists had in the end to retreat before superior | may feel excused from treating Mr. Butt as a serious politician. 
numbers, but this has often been the fate of armies which | He cannot deny the existence or the determination of the 
are formidable rather from their discipline and resolution than | Nationalist party; there has been abundant evidence of 
from their numbers. The way in which the fight began brings out | both in the Limerick hospital all this week. He cannot 
the moral superiority of the Nationalists in very bright colours. | plead that the objects of the Nationalists are identical 
The procession which escorted Mr. Butt from the railway-| with his own, since on this point the Nationalists have an 
station into the town seems to have been a large one, and it | equal right to an opinion, and they have made it unmtistakably 
included fourteen bands of music, in itself a highly con- | clear what their opinion is, Consequently he must show that 
fusing element. On the other side, there were only, it | there are grounds for believing that the Nationalists, who can- 
seems, a party of Nationalists, “ numbering not more not stomach the Home-rulers, even when they are suffering 
than fifty, but consisting of organised and determined | under a common inability to get what they want, will stomach 
working-men.” These fifty men evidently knew what they | them when the Home-rulers have become additionally hateful 
had to do, and had made up their minds how to do it. They | by having succeeded. We can see no prospect for Mr. Butt, 
took up a position in front of the O’Connell memorial, and | supposing him to have become the leader of the Government 
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Irish Parliament, but that of having to apply to the 


in aah Government for aid in putting down a new Irish re- 

. and the thought of having to consider whether 
a English Government ought to refuse or to grant 
this request is not so agreeable as to make. us anxious 
to accept Home-rale for the sake of seeing this prospect 


Mr. Butt had much to say about the achievements of the 
Home-rule party during the present Session. We wonder 
whether it occurred to him that the English Parliament is, 
after all, a more reasonable body than the Ni ationalists. If it 
is s0 easy, 28 Mr. Butt makes out, to get a hearing for the 

‘evances of Ireland at St. Stephen’s, do net the incidents of 
Monday seem to show that in Stephen’s Green there might be 
Jess toleration of opponents, and less disposition to treat poli- 
tics as a matter for argument rather than for rioting Whether 
Mr, Butt himself has, or has not, any suspicion of these facts, 
Englishmen may fairly feel that until Nationalists and Home- 
rulers have made up their domestic quarrels they can have no 
claim to be listened to by the nation of which they cannot at 

nt agreo what they shall ask. When Ireland is decently 

unanimous in demanding Home-rule, or in demanding inde- 

dence, it will be time enough to consider what would be 
involved in the concession of either. 





PRESIDENT GRANT. 

F the fresh accusation against President Grant reported by 
telegraph on Friday is true, he ought to be impeached, 

and in England he probably would be ; but it is doubtful if his 
alleged offence will strike Americans as a grievous one. Mr. 
Williams, ex-Attorney- General, has declared before a Committee 
of Congress that General Grant in 1872 ordered £6,000 to be 
expended in New York out of the Secret Service Fund, for 
electioneering purposes. Mr, Williams is not a perfect witness, 
for he was accused in October, 1874, of being implicated in 
the Columbus scandal at Washington, one of the worst of 
the many American scandals, and though acquitted, resigned 
his office; but he can have little motive for inventing 
such a charge, which it is evident from the telegrams has re- 
ceived a primd facie credence. Even the correspondent of the Daily 
News, who is usually favourable to the President, only suggests 
that the money, though illegally spent, was expended to prevent 
personations, and a charge of an exactly similar kind was brought 
forward in the New York Herald many weeks past. That 
charge came to nothing, but it showed the prevailing im- 
pression that Treasury money was expended in New York 
elections, The primd facie probability, therefore, is that 
there is something in the story ; and if there is, General Grant 
undoubtedly ought to be brought to trial, not of course for 
corruption, of which there is no allegation, but for illegal 
interference with the freedonr of election. The precedent he 
has set is a most dangerous one, nothing less than the right of 
the Executive Government to use public money in order to 
maintain itself in power,—a right which, if acknowledged 
and exerted on a large seale, would speedily change the 
Presidency into a dictatorship. The statement, if true, is the 
first clear and defined instance of that “Imperialism,” that 
tendency to use the resources of the State to maintain an in- 
dividual in power, of which General Grant has so often been 
accused, and it ought, if substantiated, to be punished at once, 
48 a warning to future holders of the Executive Power. An 
expenditure of £6,000 does not matter much, nor is such a use 
of Secret Service money “ corrupt ” in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but if the funds of the Treasury can be used at all for 
party purposes, no limit can be assigned to such misuse. Every 
contract may be used as payment for political support, and the 
profit which the Treasury could make in the gold-market through 
its early knowledge of coming sales might be employed to buy 
up the wirepullers who control nominations. The Herald’scharge, | 
infact, was that this had been done in Mr. Boutwell’s time, 
and though the attempt to substantiate it wholly broke down, 
there can be no doubt that such profit might be so made, and 
if the President would consent, might be so employed, to the 
muminent peril of the freedom of the election on which every- 
thing in the Union now turns. The danger is the greater, 
ecause such a use of money might be made by a man who 
disdained personal corruption, and who honestly thought his 
own election, or at all events, his own possession of a fair 
chance of being elected, essential to the well-being of the 
te. It is one which ought to be removed at once, and it 
can be removed, if the charge is substantiated, only by the 





trial provided for by the Constitution. 





We apprehend, however, that the majority of Americans 
will take a different view of the affair. They will say that 
the charge, even if substantiated, proves nothing against 
President Grant, except that he is a strong party-man, which 
everybody knew before. He has always used his immense 
patronage to help his party, and especially that section of 
it which approves the Third Term; and he has never 
been condemned, even by his adversaries, for so doing. 
They have only accused him of selecting bad men, and have 
never even expected that he should choose the best men without 
distinction of side. If it is lawful and proper to bestow a great 
office in order to secure the aid of an adroit electioneering 
‘agent, why is it so immoral to expend a small sum of money 
placed by Congress in the President’s hands for a similar pur- 
pose? No doubt the Secret Service Fund is intended to be 
expended on objects which the President thinks it is for 
the safety of the Republic to secure—in the purchase 
of intelligence, in the payment of useful but unrecognised 
agents, and perhaps in the conciliation of foreign “ opinion ”— 
and it was not intended to be spent in electioneering ; but still, 
the distinction between the giving of a salary and the giving 
of direct cash is almost imperceptible, or at all events, is a 
distinction which a strong partisan might be expected to over- 
look. Americans do not believe that any man can buy the 
Presidency, any more than they believe that he can seize it by 
military force, and they will regard conduct like that charged by 
ex-Attorney-General Williams as mere “ electioneering,” hardly 
to be distinguished from a practice which they have already con- 
doned, viz., the payment by all officials of a tenth of their 
salaries to a “campaigning fund.” It is not denied that this 
is done, that every official sends his quota to the party-managers, 
or that any one who resisted would be ruled out of his party, 
as a mean person who had received his share of the spoils and 
refused his share of the sinews of war, and from this to the 
use of national funds for the same purpose will appear to many 
but a step. How far this view will prevail with the House of 
Representatives, which is Democratic, we are unable to say, 
but there can be scarcely a doubt that it will prevail with 
the Senate and the majority of the country electors. They 
will think it an absurdity to try a man who will shortly vacate 
office for being a little too cager to keep his party in power. 
If General Grant had taken any of the Secret Service money 
for himself it would be different, but to expend part of it on 
electioneering instead of on payments for foreign or Indian 
information will not be considered a grand offence. A good 
many people, supposing the charge true, must have known of 
the misapplication of the money, including Mr. Secretary 
Fish, against whom no one has ever charged anything, 
and they have obviously thought very little indeed about 
it. Americans are naturally and properly reluctant to 
seem ungrateful to an officer whose services have been 
so great as General Grant’s, and the total result will 
probably be a temporary refusal to vote a Secret Service 
Fund again. 

A good many of our readers will be struck, we imagine, 
with the smallness of the sum alleged to be expended, 
but one of the most marked and most dangerous fea- 
tures of American electoral corruption is the smallness, 
comparatively speaking, of the sums required. If you have 
to bribe electors, a very small sum per head runs up to a 
great figure, but in America it is not electors who are bribed, 
but a much smaller number of persons who have gained the 
electors’ confidence. These men make a business of “ securing ” 
their “ wards,” or “ districts,” or what not; they are rarely 
above the rank of itinerant lecturers in England, and when 
they are corrupt, they are content with rewards which 
seem to Englishmen small,—with the incomes, in fact, of 
fairly-paid clerks. Fisk, and Tweed, and the rest recently 
plundered New York on a great scale, and from the method 
they adopted, the falsification of contracts, they were obliged 
to let the contractors have a good deal, but they paid the 
politicians very moderately. Twenty thousand dollars would 
go a long way towards driving a Bill through the Legislature 
at Albany, and we have a recollection of accounts published 
in the 7Zyibune which showed that representatives had accepted 
“ gratifications” of only £50, The local wirepullers are often 
equally moderate, and if President Grant, or rather his agent, 
or friend in New York, really wished, as the Daily News’ 





correpondent asserts, only to prevent personation—and this is 


quite possible, as personation is the charge always alleged 


against the New York Democrats—$32,000 would go a very 
long way. 
American elections is of very little pecuniary value, and ser- 


The “patronage” which weighs so terribly in 
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vices are performed for a “place” of £150 a year which some- 
times include years of severe labour and intrigue. In the 
West particularly, a man will give himself to the thankless 
toil of a politician for years, only that he may receive at last 
an eight years’ tenure of a post-office bringing less than $1,000, 
or £200, a year. It is needless to add that the difficulties of 
honest politicians are greatly increased by this cheapness, for 
£100,000 can often be obtained where £1,000,000 would be 
hopelessly unattainable. But for this cheapness of agency, 
the mulct levied on officials would go but a little way 
towards a severe campaign, whereas now the Tribune alleges 
that Mr. Conkling secured his nomination for President in 
the State of New York entirely through agents whom he had 
obliged —we know nothing whatever of the truth of the charge, 
which may be one of the regular party charges—and grave 
observers maintain that happen what will, President Grant 
will receive the “regular” party nomination in the coming 
Convention. He has obliged too many wirepullers with 
patronage for them to throw him over, and whether they 
can rule the country or not, they can rule the Convention. It 
is a bad system, leading directly to corruption by cash; but 
the remedy—the creation of a permanent Civil Service—seems 
somehow unattainable, and meanwhile, we doubt whether 
President Grant, if he has spent the Secret Service Fund for 
electioneering, will be held in America very guilty for so doing. 
George III. did precisely the same thing, and not one of his 
Ministers ever revolted at the practice, though some of them 
stood aloof from it. 





M. GAMBETTA’S FINANCE. 


te of the many difficulties of the Liberal party in France 

is a deficiency of experienced administrators in its ranks. 
It numbers many able men, and is led by an orator whom we 
believe to be a statesman, but its long exclusion from power 
has left it without trained officials, and forced it to rely very 
much upon Liberals who were, until yesterday, rather Consti- 
tutionalists than Republicans. M. Gambetta himself, though he 
has governed France, and learned much during his dictatorship, 
has never administered a department, and has much to learn as to 
the difficulties of making the Administrative machine work. His 
assumption of the post of President of the Budget Committee has 
probably been designed to hasten his education in practical finance, 
and toenable him to understand thoroughly the immense machine 
which now collects from the people more than £100,000,000 
a year, as well as to increase his direct power in the State. If he 
cannot be President, yet he can, at least, be the universal censor 
of the executive departments. In future, M. Gambetta will ex- 
ercise great influence over French financiers, and his ideas on 
finance have become of practical moment to the world. Some of 
them are believed to be contained in a recent article in the Répub- 
lique Frangaise, and have therefore been scanned with an in- 
terest which they thoroughly deserve. If they are, as is be- 
lieved, M. Gambetta’s ideas, they show that on finance the 
Italian or practical side of his mind dominates his fancy. He 
proposes some large changes, or rather expresses his prefer- 
ence for them, but they are all of a kind which English 
financiers like Sir Robert Peel or Mr. Gladstone would 
consent to discuss. They do not promise universal pros- 
perity or the regulation of fortunes in accordance with wants, 
but they do promise beneficial changes in the incidence of 
taxation. 

M. Gambetta holds that the new taxation of France, forced 
on successive Governments by the expensiveness of the Empire, 
by the war, and by the cost of liberation and reorganisation, 
presses unduly upon the comforts of life. As his penman ex- 
presses it, “the late Assembly pitilessly enforced conditions of 
high-priced living,” by throwing most of the new taxation upon 
articles of consumption. He would reduce these taxes, and find the 
means of meeting the deficit so caused partly by a readjustment 
of the land-tax, partly by the imposition of an income-tax, and 
partly by stopping the great subventions to the railways, or rather, 
rearranging the whole relation between the Railways and the 
State. The Land-tax, as most of our readers know, is the 
sheet-anchor of French finance, the State absorbing a large 
portion of what is in other countries paid to the landlord. The 
system, though a most difficult one to establish, and indeed in 
many countries nearly impossible, without placing an exceptional 
burden on land, which would in principle amount to confisca- 
tion, is in theory quite just, and once established, works well ; 
but the method of assessing property to the tax needs a con- 
stant rectification, which it does not receive. It is impossible 
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the value alters almost every year, usually by j 
in the case of vineyard entails Unlortunately, tat as 
been a great reluctance in France to press new valuations, aie 
consequence has been the growth of inequalities believed rg 
very large. It is known, for example, that when the » 
cadastre was drawn up in 1820, peasants in some de. — 
were paying three times as much in proportion to the vide 
landlords in others, and as no cadastre has been p . 
since that year, disparities nearly as great have arlene Coa 
In fact, in some places near which pleasure towns have 
up, the owners of land must be paying next to nothing in 
portion, while owners in secluded departments are paying the 
old rate. If the tenth of the annual value of land were levieg 
in Cumberland and in Lancashire, and the valuation taken as 
fixed in 1820, the Lancashire landowner would be paying n A 
in comparison with the Cumberland man. M. Gambetta desires 
a new and thoroughly scientific survey to remedy these jn. 
equalities,—a survey which, he says, should not be a mem 
measurement of the soil, but “ should augment the resources of 
rthe State in an important proportion.” He does not 
therefore, to diminish the rate, but to calculate values anew, 
so as to catch in the Treasury net the new values which have 
accreted to the land since 1820. That is perfectly just, and 
will be unpopular only with the rich landlords and peasants 
who have hitherto escaped paying their fair share. The 
tical difficulty, however, will be immense, because although a 
new cadastral survey has always been legal, such surveys have 
been so rare that improved land has changed hands many times 
at higher and higher rates without thought of them. Still the 
British Parliament would not hesitate to equalise the rating of 
London; M. Gambetta seems to think that the “landed interest” 
will endure the change, and if it is possible, it will also be bene. 
ficial. Upon the Income-tax, he is more vague. He says, indeed, 
it should be imposed, and intimates that the Chamber will not 
be so reluctant as the Assembly was to impose it, but he does 
not give any details, and the wisdom or unwisdom of an 
Income-tax rests on details. Is he going to assume that the 
contribution fonciére, paid bysthe peasants, has become a rent 
charge, like the English tithe, subject to which property is ae 
quired, and therefore to tax all income, whether from land or 
business ; or is he proposing to consider the contribution s 
tax, and equalise taxation by placing an Income-tax only 
on those who pay under Schedule D, that is, on incomes not 
derived from land? In the first case, we very much doubt if 
he can carry his measure. The peasant electors may 
endure a new cadastral survey, because that will relieve the 
poor majority at the cost of the rich minority, but they will 
never stand a new cadastral survey and an Income-tax together, 
—at least, if they do, their temper has greatly changed from 
what it was in 1848, when the addition of a décime to the 
land-tax helped so greatly to overthrow the Republic. On the 
other hand, if the tax is not universal, the trading-classes will 
say they are unjustly treated—although it must be rm 
membered that the Stamp-tax, which falls on them, falls 
also on the peasants, in the shape of the severe tax om 
land transfers—and as they can shut their factories, and 
so fill the streets with workmen unprotected by a Poor 
law, their resistance is not to be disregarded. It is not that 
they fear the demand, so much as that they dread their work 
men and neighbours knowing, through the treachery of minor 
officials, how much profit they make, and growing indignant at 
their getting more than their fair share. They allege that in 
envious France they would immediately become the victims of 
their workmen’s hostility, that strikes would be universal, 
and that profit would have to be hidden away, a8 im 
Turkey or Egypt. This dread has hitherto baffled every 
French financier, and if M. Gambetta can remove it o 
disregard it, he will have done the strongest act ever accom 
plished in French finance. We should apprehend a failure, 
but that he has repeatedly shown that he knows Frenchmen, 
and that the Income-tax is a tradition of the Republican party 
in France. For aught that we can tell, the liking for it may 
have spread with Republican ideas, but the proposal will, ia 
the best event, meet with great resistance, and perhaps 
unite the wealthy classes in impeding M. Gambetta’s eleva 
tion to power. They will certainly have the assistance of the 
Railway interest, for M. Gambetta threatens that great com 
poration at its tenderest point, its assistance from the State 
He declares without hesitation, and in a much mor 
convinced tone than he adopts on any other subject, that 
the State gives too much money to the railways, that the 
system of subventions, and guarantees, and forgivene 
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ve payment—must come to an end, and, moreover, that 
the cost of transport ought to be reduced. He intends, as we 
r, to leave the shareholders to look after themselves. 
The Railway interest will be furious at such proposals, and but 
that a compromise is possible, the State absorbing the railways, 
and so preventing subventions, instead of cutting them adrift, 
we should reckon railway shareholders henceforward among the 
enemies of the Liberal party. > 
These proposals, even if they come direct from M. Gambetta, 
being made in a newspaper, are, of course, very different from 
pro made in the Legislature ; but it is impossible not to 
be struck with their practicableness, their entiie freedom from 
that spirit of utopianism which in finance, as in other branches 
of politics, has hitherto marked the Republicans, M. Gam- 
betta makes no vague promises of a world without taxes, 
ts no impost on the rich not borne in the most orderly 
States, utters no threat about the Debt, does not even hint 
that the State can, by any hocus-pocus, relieve the burdens on 
the cultivator. On the contrary, though he desires to relieve 
the universal consumer, he thinks of the Treasury as statesmen 
do, and insists that any loss must be made up; suggests a new 
tax when he abolishes an old one; and points out a department in 
which, assuming his facts to be correct, a great and immediate 
saving can be made. It is very doubtful whether his pro- 
will enhance the position either of himself or his party, 
and quite certain that they will array against him most influ- 
ential classes; but he makes them, nevertheless, because they 
are financially sound, and therefore will make their way. It 
js quite true that in this he only imitates the Republicans 
of 1848, who not only proposed but decreed an addition 
to the taxes which, as M. Louis Blanc observed at the time, 
they knew would seal their fate, but still there is this difference 
between them and M. Gambetta. The Provisional Govern- 
ment were pressed by an overpowering necessity, for they could 
not raise loans, and without the décime could not have paid the 
interest on the National Debt, while M. Gambetta need not 
have raised the financial question at all. He has done it, as he 
has recommended the reduction of administrative expenditure, 
for the good of France, and in so doing has earned a new title 
to the confidence of his countrymen. Whether they will grant 
more of it on that account is an open question, but it is 
possible, at all events, that M. Gambetta knows, that his infor- 
mation, often proved to be so accurate, shows him that France 
is groaning under existing taxes, and prepared to welcome any 
sounder system of finance. If this is the case, M. Gambetta, 
at head of the Budget Committee, may yet attempt Peel’s 
wo 








THE BRISTOL CATHEDRAL QUARREL. 
HE quarrel about the figures erected over the North Porch of 
the Bristol Cathedral is not a creditable one to any party 
eoncerned. Undoubtedly, the architect who decked out Gregory L., 
—the great reformer of his day and the missionary bishop who was 
the first of his line to make a sincere effort for the conversion 
of England,—with a Papal tiara, centuries before Papal tiaras were 
known, and committed the strange anachronism of painting St. 
Jerome with a cardinal’s hat, made a blunder or two which were 
very well calculated to call forth a burst of ignorant horror and 
prejudice. If the Dean of Bristol had done his duty in attending to 
‘the proposals made for the restoration of his Cathedral, instead 
of taking ‘singular care,” as he confesses he did, to avoid dis- 
cussing the new works with the Committee superintending the 
restoration, he would, of course, have objected to these his- 
torical anachronisms ; and as no one is found to defend them, 
the most irritating of the causes of the outbreak against 
the restorations would have been removed. But the Dean 
of Bristol, it seems, had been originally averse to the new 
works, and had given his consent to them with some re- 
luctance. The consequence was that he felt disposed, he 
tells us, to leave the new works as much as possible in 
the hands of the Committee appointed by the subscribers to 
carry them out, and elaborately ignored all the detailed plans. 
He sanctioned as long ago as 1867 some plans in which vague 
saints’ figures were included,—asserting that he took them to be 
mtended for figures of the four Evangelists, though in forming 
that impression he must have taken “singular care” to be careless 
about its grounds, since the number of figures which he had thus 
sanctioned in the rough was six, and not four, and the en- 
sravings of the intended restorations had shown these six figures. 
Having given this sanction to plans including undefined figures, 
48 to the intended detail of which he asked nothing, he went to 
Nice to spend last winter, and there in February of this year first 





heard, from a copy of the Bristol Times sent to him by post, that 
the four great Latin Fathers, Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose, and 
Gregory, were among the figures on the North Porch; and he 
learnt also that the papal tiara and the Cardinal's hat were 
given respectively to Gregory and Jerome, while St. Augustine, 
as the author of the ‘‘Confessions,” was represented as holding 
a bleeding heart, and Ambrose was armed with the triple scourge. 
Again, the adoration of the infant Christ on the Virgin's lap by 
the Magi had been substituted for a group formerly sanctioned, 
as it seems, by the Dean, representing St. Augustine of Canter- 
bury preaching to Ethelbert. As the scream of horror from the 
Evangelicals had already been heard at Bristol, it may be assumed 
that the Dean’s feeling on the subject of the proposed sculpture 
was now very different from what it had been when he first dis- 
played his ‘‘singular care” in avoiding any discussion on the 
subject of the restorations proposed. He telegraphed at once to 
Canon Norris to suspend the execution of these sculptures, if 
they had not been already completed, but it was apparently too 
late. Of course the Dean of Bristol is not himself aware of it, 
but no one who reads his own account of the matter will doubt 
for a moment that it was the attitude of the Bristol public which 
made him devote at least as much care to taking distinctions 
in February as he had devoted to avoiding discussion in the 
years before. Otherwise, there was really no reason at all why 
he should have sanctioned as a subject for sculpture the preaching 
of St. Augustine to Ethelbert in 1867, and yet have objected so 
bitterly in 1876 to admitting an effigy of the man who sent 
Augustine. Any real distinction is simply absurd. If the statue 
of Gregory I.,—great reformer of his age as he was,—was not a 
fit subject for the decoration of Bristol Cathedral, neither was 
the statue of St. Augustine, whom he sent to England, 
a fit subject. If the latter was fit because it represented 
a very important scene in the ecclesiastical history of the 
English Church, so was the former, because it represented 
the man who made that scene possible. The Dean of Bristol 
must be deceiving himself, if he fancies that at the time 
he sanctioned the representation of the preaching of St. Augustine 
to Ethelbert, he would have vetoed an effigy of Gregory I. as 
inappropriate to the decoration of an English Cathedral. The 
diatribe in which he indulges against the selection of Latin doctors 
for such a purpose as the decoration of an English Cathedral is 
evidently suited to the temper of 1876 rather than to that of 
1867. At that time, before the Vatican Council, before Mr. 
Gladstone’s pamphlets, and before the Ritualist panic, it does 
not seem at all likely that Dean Elliot felt any anxiety at all about 
the dangers on which he is now so eloquent. Moreover, he contra- 
dicts himself. While sanctioning all Scriptural subjects, and even 
demanding that all the figures shall be Scriptural, he objects vehe- 
mently to the subject of the Adoration of the Magi, and this, 
as far as we can see, not on the ground that the event was possibly 
unhistorical,—that the early chapters of Matthew and Luke are 
not very easily reconcilable on the subject,—a ground he would 
probably object to take even if he admitted the doubt,—but on the 
ground that the delineation of this scene on the porch of a 
Cathedral is likely to encourage Mariolatry, and to lead to 
idolatry. Surely he might just as well contend that a statue 
of Simon Peter would encourage Popery. If the Dean accepts 
the account of the adoration of the Magi as true Scripture 
history, as our National Church, we suppose, does, he can 
have no better reason for objecting to its artistic representa- 
tion than he could have for objecting to the representation of 
the scene in which our Lord declared Simon Peter the rock on 
which he would build his Church. Both accounts may have led 
to false and superstitious practices. But why object to the de- 
lineation of one Scriptural incident because it has led to super- 
stition, more than to another which has also led to superstition ? 
The Dean's distinctions will not hold water for a moment, and we 
very much fear that he had a great deal of difficulty indeed, in 
drawing any distinctions which would at once satisfy the popular 
cry and seem even plausible to educated men. 

Well, the Dean having thus taken up with the panic-monger party, 
instead of having quietly invited the architect and the Restoration 
Committee to remove the unhistorical and objectionable symbols 
connected with some of the figures, of course Bristol burst into a 
flame of Philistine excitement, and on April 3 one of the absurdest 
meetings that British citizens ever attended was held in the 
Colston Hall to protest against these images. Sillier and more 
violent speeches were probably never pronounced even in Exeter 
Hall. Colonel Savile, who took the chair, told the meeting—accord- 
ing to the Bristol Daily Post—that “ it is the vain conceit of Popery 
to point us to Jesus as a child on the lap of its mother, thus 
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leading her followers to look upon the mother as exercising 


influence over the child ; and hence the Mariolatry of the 
present day, culminating in the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, whereby a creature is endowed with the attributes 
of the Creator, and whereby is brought in again the old worship 
of the Queen of Heaven. It is evident that this figure pre- 
eminently tends to idolatry.” For our own parts, we should 
have supposed that in a Protestant country the delineation of 
Christ as a child on his mother’s lap would be far more likely 
to foster Unitarianism than the worship of the Virgin; indeed, 
it is not at all clear what Colonel Savile regards as the re- 
medy for the obviously very dangerous statements of the 
Gospels as to the facts of our Lord’s birth and childhood. 
Would he suppress these statements altogether, or would he 
only avoid any illustration of them through sculpture and paint- 
ing? If the first, he must mutilate the Bible; if the second, 
he had better draw up a list of subjects of which any sort 
of artistic illustration is likely to lead to Roman Catholic 
errors, and we hardly know where he would be able 
to stop. It is clear, for instance, that he must not permit 
any illustration of our Lord breathing on his Apostles, and saying, 
** Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” which would at once suggest 
Apostolic succession. It would never do to illustrate the request 
of Mary that Jesus should provide wine for the marriage feast, 
for there is another germ of Mariolatry. The Crucifixion could 
never be illustrated without suggesting all the abuses of the 
crucifix, nor the Last Supper without recalling Transubstantiation. 
In short, no more ridiculous principle than this of excluding all 
subjects with which Roman Catholic “‘ development” has been 
specially busy, ever entered a sane man’s head. But even Colonel 
Savile was quite outdone by many of the speakers who followed 
him. The Philistinism exhibited at the meeting could not have 
been more concisely or wittily described than in the words of last 
Wednesday’s Guardian :— 

‘We have sometimes been asked the meaning of the cant word 

‘ Philistinism.’ We can only now say, if you wish to make acquaint- 
ance with the ‘British Philistine,’ full-bloom—rampant—unmitigated, 
read the account of the Bristol meeting. He is an ideal personage, in 
whom a certain accumulation of heavy prejudice stands for common- 
sense, the articles of his family newspaper—perhaps a religious one— 
for history, platform oratory for argument, and nothing at all for poetry, 
taste, sentiment, learning, or wit. He would prefer being at peace. 
But if he moves, it will be on the pressure of a crowd more aggressive 
than himself, which he imagines himself to lead—borne forward help- 
lessly on the crest of a popular wave, like a barrel which is too empty 
to sink and too ponderous to float.” 
That was the sort of Philistinism which was rampant throughout 
the meeting, excepting that Dr. Percival (the Principal of Clifton 
College) made a manly and able attempt to show up the unmeaning- 
ness of this discreditable panic, and was interrupted and called a 
Papist for his pains,—though a stronger Protestant does not live. 
And then, as’ the issue of all this superstition, the Dean and 
Chapter, instead of giving notice that the statues objected to 
would be removed, if the Restoration Committee did not them- 
selyes remove them with all care, went about the work with 
indecent speed, and injured greatly, it is said in the process, the 
carvings of the sculpture removed. 

Whether any human being will be in thought, word, or deed 
less guilty of idolatry in future, on account of these discreditable 
proceedings, we exceedingly doubt. ‘To our minds, idolatry 
means,—in modern days, at all events,—allowing a lower image 
of God to take the place of worship in our soul, where we have 
the knowledge and the spiritual power, if we will but collect our- 
selves, to attain to something higher; and if that be so, the 
idolatry is on the part of those who, knowing better, are really 
giving in to the superstitious notion that it is acceptable to God to 
destroy statues in connection with religious buildings, unless in- 
deed they happen to be statues either of Scriptural characters (the 
mother of Jesus and her child alone excepted), or statues of the 
heroes of the Reformation. We should call it a distinct act of 
idolatry to foster the miserable fanaticism that unmeaning sac- 
rifices of this kind are in any way acceptable to Him. 





MR. TENNYSON’S DRAMA ON THE STAGE. 
UDGING by the second (not the first) night’s performance of 
** Queen Mary,” we should say that Mr. Tennyson’s play, 
even as it is curtailed, altered, and put on the stage at the 
Lyceum, falls short of positive popularity by very much less 
than the notices of the London Press would seem to assume. 
That it does to some extent hang fire at first, and drag in the 
last long and difficult scene, we are well aware. That there is 
too little action, as Mr. Irving has dramatised the play, and that 
the scenes are too much like a succession of partially-connected 


tableaux vivants from the life of Queen Mary, we admit also, And 
the interest of the audience in these imperfectly-linkedand 

tary pictures of Tudor infatuation was, to our minds, very remark. 
able. As the play is now presented to us, the element of gloomy 
but conscientious bigotry which constitutes so striking a vein in 


Mr. Tennyson’s drama is greatly diminished and pared away, 
and that infatuation of Mary’s for Philip, which eyen in 
Mr. Tennyson’s play was, we believe, carried to an o. 
cess hardly warranted by exact history, is rendered stil] more 
prominently and exclusively the subject of the drama. ‘The cop. 
sequence of this is that while the most effective situations in the 
play are omitted,—for instance, Cardinal Pole no longer receiyes 
the submission of the British Parliament and nation to the Roman 
Catholic Church ; Cranmer makes no appearance at all, and of 
course, no retractation, and no retractation of that Tetractation ; 
Bagenhall and his part are gone, and his fine dramatic description of 
Lady Jane Grey’s execution is, of course, omitted also,—the ip. 
terest centres exclusively in poor Mary's loveless lot, while the 
hatred excited by her religious fanaticism, and again, her kingdom's 
military misfortune in the loss of Calais, appear mere incidents of 





the troubles which gather round the close of her brief and yp. 
happy reign. Even in the form in which Mr. Tennyson's play 
first appeared there was, perhaps, too little action, too little 
growth and development of personal character, to give the effect 
of high dramatic force. But instead of husbanding to the utmost 
all the dramatic situations of the original play, Mr. Irving hag 
sacrificed most of them in the interest of unity of plot and of 
brevity of treatment; and yet, notwithstanding the very disadvan. 
tageous alterations thus implied, and the gaps in the context due 
to the elision of all the story of the persecution, the popular interegt 
excited by the not very well-connected scenes which remain 
seemed to us to be very lively, and to fall very little short of a 
success. 

And yet it isnot only the large curtailment of the action of the origi- 
nal drama from which the play, as now acted, suffers. It certainlyguf- 
fers also from the inadequate conception which the leading actress 
has formed of her part, and the excess of conventional violence 
which she throws into it. Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) is really 
great in Medea,—in Lady Macbeth she is certainly powerful, 
—but in Queen Mary she is not to our mind successful at all. 
She looks the part admirably, and here and there she is very effec- 
tive. Nothing can be better than her stately way of telling the 
French Ambassador, who asks for some additional treaty as 
proof that England is not plotting to join with Spain against 
France, that her own royal word is good enough to sustain the 
existing engagements, and that she prays God the French King 
be not the first to break the treaties already concluded between 
France and England. In fact, when Mary is speaking on State 
affairs with her ministers or ambassadors, Miss Bateman presents 
her with great dignity and force. But when she goes be- 
yond this, and either declaims on her victory over her foes, 
‘My foes are at my feet and Philip King,” or casts hemelf 
at Philip's feet to confess, ‘You are the mightiest monarch 
upon earth, I but a little Queen,” or passionately reminds Count 
Feria, in the last scene of all, how he had formerly deceived her 
in promising the coming of Philip when he never came, she for- 
gets the dignity of a Tudor, and works herself up into a kind and 
degree of violence which seems to us to take all reality, if not 
all royalty, from the character. The tone of her Queen Maryis far 
more like the tone of her Lady Macbeth than it is possible for the 
tone of diflident passion mixed with wounded pride, to te 
semble the tone of a fierce and ambitious murderess. Miss 
Bateman’s declamation is painful almost throughout. She gives 
us no conception of any struggle between wounded pride and the 
passion of a woman older than her husband, a woman half-uncer- 
tain how far she ought or ought not to make advances to 
him, but throws herself at his head in an incessant entreaty 
for his love for which, no doubt, Tennyson himself is partly 
responsible, but which a skilful actress would have modified by 
nuances of manner on the stage. It cannot be that a Queen who, 
the moment the interests of her Crown are touched, draws back 
with so much offended dignity,—as, for instance, when Philip 
complains that the ship which brought him to England was made to 
strike her flag to the English standard, and Mary proudly affirms the 
necessity of that acknowledgment of her Sovereign right,—should 
be a mere imploring, love-sick wife, when she sees in her hus 
signs so clear of his-weariness and indifference. Miss Bateman 
exaggerates even Tennyson’s picture of Mary’s love-sick madness, 
where she should qualify it. Indeed, anything like rant is espect- 
ally inappropriate when it is meant to conjure a cold husband into 











tenderness, and unveil the devotion of a wounded heart. Again, 
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in the last. scene,| when Mary’s mind is intended to be visibly 
giving Way, there is far too much of violent declamation, and far 
too little of the despairing sinking of a proud and breaking 
heart. Take, for instance, the speech in which Mary declines 
Lady Clarence’s entreaty that she would again see her physician, 
and answers :— 
«“ Drags—but he knows they cannot help me—says 
That rest is all; tells me I must not think,— 
That I must rest—I shall rest by-and-by. 
Catch the wild cat, cage him, and when he springs 
And maims himself against the bars, say, ‘ Rest’; 
Why, you must kill him, if you would have him rest,— 
Dead or alive, you cannot make him happy.” 
Miss Bateman declaims that like a tragedy-queen. To us it 
seems clear that it should be pronounced in the accent appropriate 
to an ebbing life, and with the calm of utter despair. Mary's 
outburst of passion when she cuts the picture of Philip out of 
the frame and dashes it at her feet is appropriate enough, and 
forcibly given by Miss Bateman, but it would have twice as much 
effect if the general tenor of the scene in which it occurs were a 
great deal quieter, and represented a gloom not violent, but blank 
and hopeless. 

But we have dwelt enough on the deficiencies of the play. 
On the other side, it must be said that to match the scenery, 
—which is rich, effective, and at the close of the play most strik- 
ing in its presentation of the dark but magnificent chamber of 
death,—every part but that of Mary is admirably provided for. 
Mr. Irving’s stately, scornful, and frigid, but yet brutal Philip is 
as faultless as we could well imagine it. It has been objected that 
he makes his disgust for the Queen too evident, since he declares 
to the Spanish Ambassador, Simon Renard, “I have but shown 
aloathing face to you, who knew it from the first.” But that is 
evidently the self-deception of a mind too haughty and careless 
of others to be aware of the disgust which his language has 
really implied. There is not a line addressed by Philip to Mary 
in the poem which could by any possibility be intended by Mr. 
Tennyson to express any masquerade of love. Nothing could 
indicate the poet's intention better than the speech made by 
Philip when Mary half implores him to say that he feels keenly 
the grief of parting :— 

“ By St. James, I do protest, 

Upon the faith and honour of a Spaniard, 

I am really grieved to leave your Majesty. 

Simon, is supper ready ?” 
What the poet meant to delineate here is clear enough,—a mind 
too utterly haughty to care to put on even the decent pretence of 
feeling what his words seemed to be intended to convey. As far 
as we can judge, it would have been impossible for Mr. Irving to 
represent the poet’s conception of Philip more perfectly than he 
has done. 

And again, Elizabeth is, on the whole, very skilfully pre- 

sented by Miss Virginia Francis, in two very difficult scenes. 
She fails, indeed, in the first scene, with Courtenay, where 
she is affected, and her by-play is very bad; and she is not 
very impressive at the bedside of the dying Mary; but in 
the long and difficult scene in which she soliloquises on the 
thorny lot of princesses, and still more in the admirably-acted 
scene where she is sounded by the Count de Feria as to her per- 
sonal inclinations towards Philip, in case his wife should die, and 
where she foils him by her wilful failure to understand his hinted 
suggestions, she plays with great dignity and subtlety,—far more 
than we had any reason to expect from her. The mingled coquetry 
and eraft of Elizabeth are given in this last scene with very | 
delicate skill,—indeed, with something like genius. Nor are any 
of the minor characters badly given, while one, at least, that of 
the Spanish Ambassador, Simon Renard, is presented with an 
ability which must impress every one. It is not a difficult, 
though it is a very effective part to act, but it is quite impossible 
that the astute suppleness and the dignified subservience of the 
diplomatist should be better acted than it is acted by Mr. 
Brooke. On the whole, with all its defects, there is so much in 
the play as given at the Lyceum to give the effect of a great 
dramatic history, that we should not be at all surprised to find it 
growing, instead of dwindling, in favour, and resulting in a suc- 
Cess, moderate indeed, and by no means in keeping with the 
measure of the author’s popularity as a poet, but still solid, and 
hot artificially got up. , 





“THE HUNTING OF THE SNARK.” 
We regret that “The Hunting of the Snark” is a failure, for 
it is a failure, partly because a very little more pains 


certain delight in its author’s special faculty. Mr: Lewis Carroll, 
as it pleases the author of ‘ Alice in Wonderland” to call him- 
self, is one of the few humourists among us who is also an artist 
in nonsense, who can pour out words without meaning which make 
us laugh, and write songs without sense, or indeed intelligible 
words, which nevertheless give us pleasure from the associations 
they awaken. He is the only man who can make readers feel that 
they are asleep and irresponsible for their thoughts, and yet pleas- 
antly conscious all the while. Nothing in literature ever was so 
like a pleasant dream as ‘“ Alice in Wonderland,” or “ Alice in 
the Looking-Glass,” with their endless absurdities, each of which 
woke up some comic association ; their preposterous card digni- 
taries and chess powers, all vivified by a child’s imagination ; their 
proverbs turned into personages, till we dine with the March 
hare, and listen to the mad Hatter; and their incidents 
and speeches and songs, which, as you wake—that is, close 
the book—you cannot recollect, because the dialogues have all 
faded away into a vague reminiscence of absurdity, and the songs 
live in the memory only as sounds with associations, but without 
meaning; and the figures die away till, like the Cheshire Cat, 
nothing remains of them but a diabolical and slowly-vanishing 
grin. Nothing could be more perfectly like a dream after seeing 
a pantomime than the scenes between Alice and the Queen of 
Hearts, who is always ordering somebody’s head off, or between 
Alice and the Duchess, who tells her that, if you take care of the 
sense, the sounds will take care of themselves, unless it be this song, 
which Mr. Carroll obviously wrote while asleep after a supper 
following an evening of opéra bouffe :— 
“Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe ; 


All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


‘ Beware the Jabberwock, my son! 
The jaws that bite, the claws that catch ! 

Beware the Jubjub bird, and shun 

The frumious Bandersnatch !’ 


And as in uffish thought he stood, 
Tho Jabberwock, with eyes of flame, 
Came whiffling through the tulgey wood, 
And burbled as it came! 


‘And hast thou slain the Jabberwock ? 
Come to my arms, my beamish boy ! 
O frabjous day! Callooh! Callay!’ 
He chortled in his joy. 


’T was brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe ; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe.” 
We believe, and are sad to believe, that there are Scotchmen in 
the world to whom that song is ‘ just silly,” as we believe, and 
are sad to believe, that there are children who get quite angry 
when told to learn the lovely bit of incoherence by which Foote 
tested a boaster’s memory, and which has lived 120 years, and 
will live a thousand :— 

“ So she went into the garden to cut acabbage-leaf, to make an apple- 
pie; and at the same time a great she-bear, coming up the street, pops 
its head into the shop. ‘What! no soap.’ So he died, and she very 
imprudently married the barber, and there were present the Picninnies, 
and the Joblillies, and the Garyulies, and the grand Panjandrum him- 
self, with the little round button at top; and they all fell to playing the 
game of catch as catch can, till the gunpowder ran out at the heels of 
their boots.” 

The majority of men, however, are not Scotchmen, and it is 
creditable to the world, so stupid as it sometimes is, that nonsense 
like that we have quoted, artistic nonsense intended to produce 
without words the impression that humour produces with them, 
should have touched its fancy till Alice’s two series of adventures 
were translated into half the tongues of Europe; till the Jabberwock 
passed into the English language, asa person who might besketched ; 
and till thoughtful essays were written—at least, we have read 
one—to explain the principle on which Mr. Carroll invented his 
wonderful words. Children worshipped the books, luxuriating 
for the first time in a form of grotesquerie which they could 
understand, and their elders were often amazed to find how 
heartily they had laughed over stuff the charm of which, all the 
while, they could not analyse. They said they laughed too, 
which was another triumph for Mr. Carroll, for there are comic 
things—some of Cruikshank’s fairy drawings, for example— 
which men will laugh over with internal laughter, without ever 
fairly acknowledging their child-like enjoyment. ‘The art of 
those two books—the sustained power with which reason is set 
aside, and as in dreams everything happens because it 





might have made it a success, and partly because we have a 


happens, and not because there was any reason why it should 
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happen, the thoughtful breaking of connecting-links, the stu- | 
dious defiance of expectations, is amazing, and the more 80 | 
because there is in the book so little rollick. Nonsense is gener- | 
ally amusing, because, besides waking up that sense of incon- | 
gruity which is the cause of laughter, it suggests high spirits and | 
devil-may-careishness and abandon—a state of mind, in fact, 
which is for a moment a relief from a too serious world; but 
Mr, Carroll’s writing does not suggest this mood at all, but 
another and much quieter one, Tickling, not horse-play, is his 
forte, and he writes often as Lamb might have talked aloud in a 
dream, saying things that somehow make the reflective side of 
men chuckle as Lamb’s wit does. Not that thereisa ‘‘ purpose ” in 
Alice’s adventures, for there is none, any more than in an ordi- 
nary dream; Mr. Carroll’s art is too good for that. He relies 
sometimes on mere oddities, a mere reversal of the expected 
sentence, but generally he produces the effect of reflection by 
touching an association, as, for example, in introducing the Hatter, 
which makes the reader remember the element of absurdity in 
something quite familiar to his mind, like the proverb vivified 
in that personage. He writes, in fact, artistic nonsense, and is 
master in that high art. 

He does not show himself master in ‘‘ The Hunting of the Snark,” 
and we have puzzled ourselves for some time to comprehend pre- 
cisely the cause of failure, and are not sure even now that we 
have caught it. We thought at one moment that we had it, 
fancying, doubtless in a crass mood, that Mr. Carroll had 
been weak enough to work out an idea, to try to extract 
his special fun, the fun outside reason, the fun of no 
sense, from the drama of human life. That hunting of the 
invisible object which when gained may be a boojum, and not 
only disappear, but make the hunter vanish too, in the moment 
of seizure, is a little like human life; the Bellman who steers the 
ship, only ringing his Bell, which wakes attention, but gives the 
helmsman no course, standing for Conscience; and the Chart 
without land in it, and therefore blank, representing the Future ; 
but we speedily gave that up, as a fancy fit only for that com- 
mentator of the future, who will one day, we suppose, evolve from 
the depths of his moral consciousness the meaning of the allegory 
under which Mr. Carroll veiled his secret wisdom. Such a purpose 
would, of course, involve failure, for though the human journey, 
the Quest of the Sangreal, on which every man consciously or 
unconsciously engages, admits of humorous treatment, it must 
be the humorous-pathetic or the humorous-sardonic, and not the 
humorous-nonsensical. The man who enjoys Mr. Carroll is sure 
to have too much of Omar Khayyém’s motif about his mind, too 
deep a sense of the apparent failure in human destiny to endure 
seeing it all turned into pure nonsense. But as we have said, 
there is no reason for accusing Mr. Carroll of consequence in his 
thought, even in ‘‘ The Snark,” and we must seek another reason for 
the failure. Humour is not absent, except from the pictures— 
and one even of them, the beaver who is ‘“‘shy,” because the 
butcher, who only kills beavers, is looking at her, is very comic— 
—while the line, ‘‘For the Snark was a Boojum, you see!” is 
better than anything in ‘‘ Alice,” and may pass into a proverb. 
The description of the landless chart is delicious :— 

‘The Bellman himself they all praised to the skies— 
Such a carriage, such ease, and such grace! 


Such solemnity, too! One could see he was wise, 
The moment one looked in his face! 

He had bought a large map representing the sea, 
Withont the least vestige of land: 

And the crew were much pleased when they found it to be 
A map they could all understand. 

‘What's the good of Mercator’s North Poles and Equators, 
Tropics, Zones, and Meridian Lines ?’ 

So the Bellman would cry: and the crew would reply, 
‘They are merely conventional signs ! 

Other maps are such shapes, with their islands and capes! 
But we've got our brave Captain to thank’ 

(So the crew would protest) ‘that he’s bought us the best— 
A perfect and absolute blank !’” 


And we do not know anywhere a more original kind of fool than 
this :— 
‘* This was charming, no doubt: but they shortly found out 
That the Captain they trusted so well 
Had only one notion for crossing the ocean, 
And that was to tinkle his bell. 
He was thoughtful and grave—but the orders he gave 
Were enough to bewilder a crew. 
When he cried ‘ Steer to starboard, but keep her head larboard!’ 
What on earth was the helmsman to do? 
Then the bowsprit got mixed with the rudder sometimes: 
A thing, as the Bellman remarked, 
That frequently happens in tropical climes, 
When the vessel is, so to speak, ‘ snarked.’” 








e a 
Nothing, moreover, can be more perfect in inconsequence than 
some of the scenes—for instance, the effort to teach the Bea 
to add two and one together—and nothing more comically ridien. 
lous than some of the single thoughts :— . 

‘But the valley grew narrower and narrower stil] 
And the evening got darker and colder, : 
Till (merely from nervousness, not from goodwill) 
They marched along shoulder to shoulder, 


Then a scream, shrill and high, rent the shuddering sk 
And they knew that-some danger was near: ve 
The Beaver turned pale to the tip of its tail, 
And even the Butcher felt queer. 


He thought of his childhood, left far, far behind— 
That blissful and innocent state— 
The sound so exactly recalled to his mind 
A pencil that squeaks on a slate.” 
The whole, however, falls flat, and we suppose the reason is that 
the nonsense is not artistic, that it does not wake as the nonsense 
in. Alice’s two adventures did the chain of association. We can 
be amused by the Cheshire Cat, but not by the Beaver ; by the 
Queen of Hearts, but not by the Bellman; by the mad Hatter 
but not by the Baker who could only bake bride-cake, ana 
whose uncle gave him the wisest of rules, as the Bellman adunits, 
for the hunting of the Snark :— 
“You may seek it with thimbles—and seek it with care; 
You may hunt it with forks and hope; 
You may threaten its life with a railway-share ; 
You may charm it with smiles and soap.” 
We do not expect anything, and have therefore no sense of 
oddity in the unexpectedness of what we get; there is no Alice 
to stand as central figure, serenely puzzled and fearless, and there 
is no dialogue full of quirks, and oddities, and little turns that 
force out laughter against our will. The total effect is not one 
of humorous nonsense, but of tiresome nonsense, exciting only 
regret that Mr. Carroll should have wasted his powers on a book 
in which only a single line comes up to his usual level :— 


“ For the Snark was a Boojum, you see.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ST. KILDA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—My attention has been called to some letters which have 
appeared in your two last numbers referring to St. Kilda, As 
proprietor of that island, I shall be glad if you will allow me to 
reply to some of the statements made by your correspondents. 
With respect to the establishment of a regular postal communi- 
cation, I regret to have to say that I cannot conceive it possible 
that such a proposal could be entertained by the Postmaster. 
General. Except in very calm weather, or with a northerly light 
breeze, a vessel cannot lie in the harbour, or communicate with 
the shore. Even in summer, it is usual for a vessel bound for St. 
Kilda to lie at Obe, in the Sound of Harris, watching for a favour- 
able day, and I have known her to wait there for weeks. A 
steamer might indeed often accomplish a passage when a sailing- 
vessel must fail, but the expense would be out of all reasonable 
proportion to the object to be attained, for out of a population of 
seventy persons, the Free-Church minister alone can read or write 
or speak English, and therefore the correspondence would scarcely 
justify even a biennial official post. 

With regard to the loneliness of this little community, living far 
removed from the rest of the world, many of your readers will 
probably agree with your lady correspondent in imagining that 
they must feel lonely, and long for an interchange of words and 
thoughts with others; but let them remember that these people 
have never known a more extended society, and are probably 
happier than if they had. Certain, at all events, it is that they 
form a community sufficiently content with their island home 
never to care to leave it. They have abundance of occu- 
pation in catching and killing the fulmar and other birds, 
from which they strip the feathers and draw the oil with 
which they pay their rents; in cultivating their land, tending 
their cattle and sheep, weaving their wool into cloth, and 
when weather permits, catching the cod and ling, which 
abound on the coast. They have all the necessaries of life, and 
enjoy many of the comforts denied to persons of their class in 
more favoured localities ; they can, therefore, only claim the senti- 
mental sympathy we are naturally disposed to accord to those who 
cannot have the extended social intercourse and freedom of loco- 
motion to which we in society attach so high a value. 

I observe that one of your correspondents offers a reason for 
the frequent deaths at a very early period of the St. Kilda children. 
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Without venturing to say so high an authority is mistaken, I am 
myself of opinion that the privcipal cause of death is the oily 
nature of the food taken by the mother, and I am the more dis- 
sed to think so, because a change of diet has been recommended, 

and has been attended with success.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MacLeop or MacLeop. 


e St. Kildans pay taxes, and are entitled to some postal com- 
munication, if it took the ‘ Great Eastern’ to carry it. Asa matter 
of fact, they only ask a big boat, which they will row. As to their 
happiness, that is for them to judge of, not for their landlord.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] de 4 

THE BRITISH-COLUMBIA GRIEVANCE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
$rr,—In the issue of the Spectator just to hand (March 18) I find 
an article entitled ‘‘ The Grievance of British Columbia.” ‘The 
whole article is based on an crror, for which not you, but the 
British Columbia Government, in the document to which you 
refer, is responsible. You say, ‘‘ The Bill for the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway was rejected by the Senate at Ottawa, and Mr. 
Mackenzie took advantage of this circumstance to repudiate the 
contract altogether.” This is not so. The railway in question, 
which would have been a line some 37 miles in length, on the 
island of Vancouver, is one which, under the ‘‘ Carnarvon com- 
promise,” the Dominion Government undertook to build, in 
addition to the Canada Pacific Railway proper. As that com- 
promise was subject to the ratification of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, when the Senate refused to sanction the construction of 
the subsidiary line in question, the Dominion Government pro- 
posed to give a monetary compensation of $750,000 instead. 
In all other respects, the Carnarvon agreement holds good. 
You say further, ‘‘ The contention of the Canadian Government 
is, that the Dominion is really too poor at present to undertake 
so magnificent a work as that of establishing railway communica- 
tion between Lake Superior and the Pacific.” Many in Canada 
do so contend, but not the Government. The latter are not only 
pledged to carry out that work, but are doing their utmost in 
order to carry it out, and from Parliamentary returns it appears 
that it is only engineering difficulties which hinder its fulfilment 
to the letter. Were this not so, there would be justification for 
your accusation of a ‘‘ departure from public faith on the part of 
the Ottawa Administration.”—1 am, Sir, &c., 
National Club, Toronto, March 31. 


WituiAm Boyp. 





MR. BINNEY ON DEISM. 
(To Tue Epiror oF THE “SPxCTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your interesting review of ‘‘ Weigh-House Chapel Ser- 
mons” a quotation is presented in which Mr. Binney replies to 
the common objection to Christianity, that if it were true, it 
would certainly become universal. Mr. Binney turns the argu- 
ment against the Deist himself, and says that his (the Deist’s) 
religion ‘‘ has the least pretension to universality of any.” But 
this reply appears to me totally inadequate :—1. Because it is a 
part of the Deist’s case against Christianity that, if its claim that 
the alternatives of eternal happiness or misery in the future 
depend on belicf in it, the proofs would have been made s0 clear, 
that no one could have felt any reasonable doubt of their suf- 
ficiency. Deism, not limiting human salvation to its believers, is 
not liable to the same objection. 2. Deism, or the belief in God, 
is nearly universal. Various religions may append to their 
belief in God further beliefs on which they insist, but a belief in 
the existence of a Deity—the essence of Deism—most nearly 
represents the consensus of mankind.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Moncure D. Conway. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 
(To Tue Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir, —I should be glad of an opportunity for saying that the 
phrase “of weekly occurrence,” in reference to the particular 
“scandal” to which Mr. Williams refers, is Mr. MacColl’s, and 
not mine. L’ossibly, by an alteration of, and a small addition to, 
an expression in my first letter, without materially altering the 
sense of what I wrote, I might have avoided misapprehension. 

_Instead of ‘at one time,” I might have written, “ I will men- 
tion three instances which have recently been brought under my 
notice,” and then explained that I knew that the first was both 
exceptional and illegal, although not the occasion of much more 
hardship than the more frequent and legal refusal to bury unbap- 
tised children, I do not suppose that Mr. MacColl will withdraw 





‘*a malicious fable,” and possibly some parish priests may wish 
that they had “the power,” which, he says, they have not, ‘ to 
order me to be hanged on the nearest tree.” ‘The worst thing, 
however, that I wish for them is that the present law may be so 
altered, that none of them may run the risk of being compelled to 
bury, or to refuse to allow others to give Christian burial to, such 
as yours, &c., Jxo. B, BLoM¥IELp. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Mr. Carvell Williams's letter seems to me to carry its own 
proof of the non-necessity for any change in the law of burials, 
so far as obstacles to the interment of Dissenters is concerned. 
He says :—“ He [Mr. MacColl] may not know of a single case in 
which a clergyman has illegally refused to bury a baptised person, 
but I can tell him of several.” If this has been “illegally” done, 
the remedy lies with the persons aggrieved. That the refusal to 
bury baptised Dissenters with the full rites of the Church is 
illegal, there is no doubt. I extract the following from Dale’s 
** Clergyman’s Legal Hand-book " (p. 107) :—‘* The minister must 
not refuse to bury and read the Burial Service on having con- 
venient warning, and if he refuse he may be suspended, although 
the deceased be the child of a Dissenter (‘ Kemp v. Wickes,’ 2 Phil. 
209) or only baptised by a layman (‘ Escott v. Martin,’ 6 Jur. 765), 
and a mandamus will also lie to enforce burial in such cases.” The 
costs of a prosecution which would fall upon a clergyman foolish 
enough to defy the law in this case would be a sufficient punish- 
ment for the offence. 

Mr. Morgan’s Bill would clearly not convey any additional 
legal right of burial to baptised Dissenters beyond what they at 
present possess.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sherburn House, Durham. H. A. Mirron. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ACT, 1868. 

(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR,.”) 
Srr,—If Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s motion on this subject had 
been carried, we should have ascertained facts which are now 
liable to be mistaken. 
You say in your article of Saturday, in reference to the Rugby 
case, that Dr. Hayman “ dismissed an Assistant-Master whom, 
under the they existing rules of the school, he had no power or 
excuse for dismissing.” 
The question turned on the Public Schools Act, sec, 13, and 
the ‘Rules of the Schoo!” could have no application. It was 
suggested by counsel on behalf of the Assistant-Masters that the 
Act would not come into force until the new Governing Body 
was constituted. Dr. Hayman was advised by emit nt counsel 
that he had then (March, 1871) the power of dismissal. You can 
see the case and opinion, if you wish it. 
The new Governing Body came into office at the beginning of 
1872. In July of that year Dr, Hayman requested the Governing 
Body to decide the question of his right to dismiss this Master. 
They declined to do so, But in February, 1873, when Dr. Hayman 
pressed to be heard by counsel on this point, the Governing Body 
conceded it without argument. You would hardly, I think, like 
to contend that if the Head Master had tlis right in 1872, he had 
‘no power or excuse ” for dismissing in 1870-1. 
Further, it is incorrect or ambiguous to say, as you do, that 
this Master was ‘‘ restored” by the ‘Trustees. They, ‘‘ while fully 
recognising the very great difficulties which Dr. Hayman had had 
to contend against in the conduct of the school, were not pre- 
pared, on the statements brought before them, to concur in the 
dismissal ” of the Master. Dr. Hayman, before giving notice of 
dismissal, submitted to the consideration of the Trustees the em- 
barrassment in which he was placed, and I may safely leave to 
public judgment the question whether they did all that the case 
required. The Bishop of Worcester had, by this time, become a 
Trustee.—I am, Sir, &c., 
3 Dr. Johnson's Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
(Mr. Hayman himself explains why it is that Dr. Hayman may 
very well have bad no excuse for dismissing a master in 1870-1, 
whom the Public Schools Act gave him the legal power to dis. 
miss, but no justification for dismissing, in 1872. There is no 
doubt that Dr. Hayman’s persistency on this point in 1873 was 
one of the weighty reasons which led to his own dismissal.—Ep. 


Spectator. ] 


J. M. Hayman. 





LOCAL RATES AND CENTRAL GRANTS. 
(To THE EprTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—I have been looking over the file of the Spectator for 1875, 





the charges of ‘‘vamping up baseless accusations ” and uttering 





and have been struck by your article of November 20, entitled 
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‘¢ Another Lesson from New York,” where you speak of the 
danger of grants by Parliament in aid of local rates, saying that 
the ratepayers will feel in spending such subsidies as if they 
were not spending their own money. The present Government, 
in making such grants, has endeavoured, and perhaps with suc- 
cess, to minimise the danger by making the grants for specific 
objects only,—pauper lunatics, I think, are the chief. But there 
is another way of relieving the rates at the expense of the 
Treasury which I should prefer, as being absolutely free from this 
kind of danger. I mean, to give up certain sources of revenue 
to the Municipalities. Some of the sources of the national re- 
venue are as strictly local as the rates,—this is true of all the 
assessed taxes, the licence duties, and that part of the so-called 
‘*stamps ” revenue which arises from the transfer and succession 
of real property. These, if given up to the Municipalities, would 
be their own money as much and as visibly as the rates. 

May I be allowed a few words on the income-tax? I see no 
objection to anything in the Budget considered separately, but 
it seems very doubtful indeed to raise the limit of exemption 
from £100 to £150, and the deduction from £80 to £120, at the 
same time that the tax is raised from 2d. to 3d. _ It is saying too 
clearly that when money is wanted for any special purpose, the 
wealthier classes must provide it all, 

There must be exemptions, and there must also be deductions, 
becanse it could not be endured that a man with £149 a year 
should pay nothing, while one with £150 paid 150 times 3d. 
But the way of allowing deductions is unintelligible, and sim- 
plicity and intelligibleness are valuable in taxation. I would 
propose that every one should pay on his income less £150, or 
whatever the limit of exemption may be,—that is to say, every 
one who has an income above what is estimated to pay for the 
necessaries of life should pay on the excess. This would be 
simple, intelligible, and I think just too.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JosePH JOHN Murruy. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, April 16. 





BARBADOS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I notice that your comments upon recent occurrences in 
Barbados are based upon statements in the address of the 
Governor. It is right that you should see how those state- 
ments are met by the representatives of the people. I in- 
close, therefore, a printed copy of the reply of the House 
of Assembly to the address. It must be borne in mind 
that this House of Assembly is elected annually, by electors 
of all creeds and colours. Last autumn, its members were 
one and all returned pledged to protect for the Barbadians 
their valued privileges of self-taxation and self-government. 
These privileges they have for more than two centuries enjoyed, 
and not without good results, inasmuch as the colony is quite 
free from the burthen of any public debt, and its tribunals are 
ready of access to the poorest and humblest of her Majesty's 
subjects, without distinction of race, colour, class, or creed.— 
I am, Sir, &c. Ww. e. BB 

[The Barbadian privileges of self-taxation and self-government 
were never threatened by the Confederation scheme. Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr, Hennessy both guarded themselves most 
carefully on this point.—Eb. Spectator] 





POETRY. 
—_——_ 
THE GRAFIN VON ROSENAU. 

Tuer: is a lady crown’d so high, 
She hath equal none beneath the sky ; 
When in the world there is war's wild stir, 
Millions of hearts beat strong for her. 
No diadem bediamonded 
On haughty autocrat’s heavy head 
Rivals the circlet on her brow,— 
She is the Griifin von Rosenau. 


Heiress she, from her queenly hour, 

Of a loyal love that is greater than power— 
Of a knightly worship, known of old 

When a lady grasps the sceptre of gold— 
Of an ancient, glorious name, so great 
That to change it were to anger Fate ; 
Loftiest throne in the world, I trow, 


Heiress of high Elizabeth, re 
Her people ask, with eager breath, 

Wherefore fly from the fair home scene, 

While a pliant Premier disposes his Queen, 

And with ancient history dares to play tricks 

Ruling us all with his Jmperatriz ? { 

Thus all men ask, who loyalty vow 

To the Griifin von Rosenau. 


Will it be well, when another shall reign 

Over England’s empire, land and main, 

For the future Lord of the Realm to say, 

‘* Throw this despot name away ! 

An Emperor is a trivial thing ; 

English and Indians, I am your King”? 

Better to check the madness now,— 

‘Think of it, Grifin von Rosenau. C 





APRIL: A SONNET, 


Snow on the ground, and blossoms on the trees ! 
A bitter wind sweeps madly ’cross the moor; 
The children shiver at the cottage door, 

And old men crouch beside the fire for ease, 

Yet still the happy lark disdains the breeze ; 

The buds swell out, the primrose makes a floor 
Of sylvan beauty, though the frost be hoar, 

And ships are battling with tempestuous seas. 

Tis April still, but April wrapt in cloud,— 
Month of sweet promise and of Nature’s bliss, 
When Earth leaps up at Heaven’s reviving kiss, 

And flouts at Winter lingering in her shroud. 

Haste swiftly, Spring, to banish drear decay, 

And welcome Summer with the smile of May. 

Joun Denna, 








BOOKS. 
Sonsitlpece 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA.* 

Mr. Harpy calls the Hand of Ethelberta “a comedy in chapters,” 
and certainly if it be the main criterion of a comedy that it 
amuses, he could not have called it by a juster name. A more 
entertaining book than the Hand of Ethelberta has not been pub- 
lished for many a year. Of that there can be no doubt. Perhaps 
the close makes us melancholy, as comedies in real life are apt to 
make us melancholy ; perhaps, too, the drift of the satire all through 
the story is of a sort, when rightly considered, to make us melan- 
choly, whether or not we do rightly consider it, and earn the 
melancholy which results therefrom. But whatever our regret at 
the ending, and whatever the extent of the mild pain which this 
satire on our fashionable life and its insincerities, is calculated 
to cause us, we will answer for it that no one will read 
the land of Ethelberta through, without being aware 
from beginning to end that a very original and a very skil- 
ful hand is wielding the pen, and that many of the situations 
brought before us are situations which only a genuine humourist 
could have conceived and worked out. What the true 
decision may be as to the thoroughness of the knowledge of 
human nature displayed in these pages, is a very different matter 
indeed. We are disposed to think that while Mr. Hardy has 
enough superficial knowledge of human nature to give an air of 
plausibility and life to all he paints, he has not enough,—or at 
least, seldcm shows enough,—to engrave individual figures on our 
minds as figures which take leave to live in our memories, and 
which positively enlarge the sphere of our experience. Keen as 
is the pleasure which the Hand of Ethelberta has given us, we do 
not know that there is a single figure in it from beginning to end 
of which we should say, as we do of some few of Dickens’s, many 
of Mr. Trollope’s, and most of George Eliot’s, that we know them as 
well as we do most of our own personal acquaintances. Ethelberta 
herself certainly is a riddle to us from beginning to end. With 
so much of genuine good-feeling and of strong family affection as 
she evinces, and so fair an allowance even of the capacity for 
tenderer feeling, it is hardly credible that she should sell her- 
self to a disreputable, sly old nobleman like Lord Mountclere, with 
no more of repulsion and inward conflict than she actually ex- 
hibits. We do not say that the worldly element in the woman, 
and the strong ambition to be able to give a helping hand to her 





* The Hand ¥ Ethelberta ; a Comedy in Chapters. By Thomas Moly, Author of 
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sanily which is closely allied with the best part of that worldliness, 
might not well have prevailed with her, as is here depicted ; 
but what we cannot understand is the complete complacency with 
which Ethelberta not only sacrifices her own long-standing affec- 
tion for Mr. Julian to the claims of worldly wisdom, but carries 
out her policy to the bitter end without anything that can be 
called a struggle or a spasm of real suffering, even though the 
n to whom in the end she sacrifices herself is so destitute 
of everything that can charm a true woman, and so full of 
everything that can offend one, as Lord Mountclere. That the 
calm and calculating clement is meant to be very strong 
in Ethelberta, we see plainly from the first. But calm and 
steady calculation is one thing, and the complete suppres- 
sion of all the feelings which rebel against such calculation, 
is quite another. And it is this successful suppression of every- 
thing which impedes the family policy upon which she has determined 
_for to do Ethelberta justice, her policy is a policy adopted for 
her family’s sake, and not a stroke of mere personal policy,—that 
makes Ethelberta so much of a riddle to us, and so little of a living 
figure. There is a real paradox, too, in her steady disinterested- 
ness in trying to secure the man who loves her and whom she herself 
loves,—so far as she loves any one,—for her sister. Such freedom 
from jealousy and disinterestedness is of too rare and high a kind, 
and seems to demand too heroic a sort of love in her, to be consistent 
with the cold and calculating prudence of her policy in relation 
to her own marriage. High sacrifices of that kind are hardly 
made without reaching a very elevated level of feeling, and for a 
woman, standing upon a very elevated level of feeling, to carry out 
incold blood her resolve to marry such a one as Lord Mount- 
clere for the sake of her family, is hardly conceivable. Yet if 
Ethelberta is not a real figure to us in this book, who is? 
Perhaps her gentle, sentimental, little sister Picotee; perhaps, 
in some degree, Faith Julian, Mr. Julian’s thoughtful sister ; per- 
haps, too, Ethelberta’s decrepit, dissipated, cunning old lover, 
Lord Mountclere ; but certainly not any one else in the story. All 
the other relatives and lovers of Ethelberta, her father the butler, 
her brothers the journeymen joiners and the foot-boy, her invalid 
mother, her cynical lover Mr. Neigh, her esthetic lover the artist 
Mr. Ladywell, her genuine lover the musician Mr. Julian, are 
mere shadows which pass and repass on this lively and brilliant 
stage without once taking a living hold of our imagination. The 
scenes in which they move are always amusing. Their talk is 
better than themselves. The incidents in which they act their 
parts are full of point and pungency, but they themselves are 
vivacious shadows, who amuse us without impressing us, and who, 
as they assemble and converge for the working-out of the very 
spirited dénowement, resemble rather full-grown marionettes, all 
moved by the same hand, and interpreted by the same artful 
voice of wide and trained compass, than independent char- 
acters, really seen and studied in the world, which the novelist 
can ask us to accept as representing what he has actually seen 
and known. i 
What we have said is, if it is true, and so far as it goes, 
a grave criticism, for as a rule, satire which docs not make 
you feel the reality of the life which is the vehicle of the 
satire, and humour which arises out of moral creations 
in which you half believe, but only half believe, are not 
the most delightful satire and humour of their kind. We must 
hasten to add, however, that there is something in Mr. Hardy's 
satire and humour,—something of freshness and naiveté, it may be, 
but something, at all events, whatever its secret,—which does give 
us very keen pleasure, in spite of the very great inward hesitation 
with which we accept both his dramatis person and his dramatic 
situations, The conception which isat the very foundation of this 
story, of a girl who has made herself a remarkable and attractive 
figure in the society which is, or is esteemed to be, both 
fashionable and intellectual, while really belonging to the rank 
of the servants who wait upon that society, is not perhaps 
an entirely oirginal one. But the bold and skilful way in 
which it is worked out, certainly is entirely original, and gives rise 
to situations full of true comedy. Ethelberta is never once really 
tempted to be ashamed of her family and to break loose from its 
ties. From the first to the last, her diplomacy is diplomacy on 


behalf of her family, and this though they are far beneath her in 


refinement and education. Indeed the concealments of which 
she is guilty are mere concealments of policy, not conceal- 
ments of involuntary shame. That being so, the device of 
getting her brothers and sisters all together as her own ser- 
vants, to constitute the household of which she is the 
mistress, while in private she treats them with all the 
loyalty of a sister, is a very bold one; nay, the situations in 





which her father, in his capacity as butler to one of her friends, 
hears the praises of her poems, and again, in which he himself 
waits upon her as if she were a mere guest of his master's, 
and finally, in which he hears the announcement of her ap- 
proaching marriage to a man whose profligate reputation he 
knows only too well, while he is waiting at table on ‘his 
master, are full of audacity as well as vivacity. We cannot say 
we believe in Mr. Chickerel. His feelings do him much credit, 
and his appreciations of society also do him much credit, 
and undoubtedly there is much which belongs to the feel- 
ings of his class, mingled with elements which do not seem 
naturally to belong to him at all, either as a butler, or as an ex- 
ceptionally shrewd and worthy parent ; but take Mr. Chickerel as 
a whole, and we cannot say we believe in him, clever as the 
sketch is. Still it is with Mr. Chickerel as with almost all the 
other sketches in this book. We do not accept them as true. But 
nevertheless, we are not less interested and perhaps even more 
amused, than if we did accept them as true. There is so much of 
individual piquancy in all the sketches, even the least natural, 
that while we fecl that we are in an unreal world, and are not 
beguiled at all into accepting the illusion which usually forms the 
great charm of a novel, we are almost more entertained than we 
could be by really lifelike figures. To explain the better to 
our readers what we mean, we will quote the scene in which Mr, 
Chickerel hears, at the table of his master, Mr. Doncastle, on the 
day before that fixed for the wedding, that his daughter Ethel- 
berta is to be married to Lord Mountclere :— 


“Tt was an ordinary family dinner that day, but their nephew Neigh 
happened to be present. Just as they were sitting down Mrs. Doncastle 
said to her husband: ‘Why have you not told me of the wedding to- 
morrow ?—or don’t you know anything abont it? '—* Wedding?’ said 
Mr. Doncastle. ‘Lord Mountclere is to be married to Mrs. Petherwin 
quite privately. —‘Good God!’ said some person. Mr. Doncastle did 
not speak the words; they were not spoken by Neigh; they seemed to 
float over the room and round the walls, as if originating in some 
spiritualistic source. Yet Mrs. Doncastle, remembering the symptoms 
of attachment between Ethelberta and her nephew which had appeared 
during the summer, looked towards Neigh instantly, as if she thought 
the words must have come from him after all; but Neigh’s face was 
perfectly calm; he, together with her husband, was sitting with his eyes 
fixed in the direction of the sideboard, and turning to the same spot she 
beheld Chickerel standing pale as death, his lips being parted as if he 
did not know where he was. ‘Did you speak?’ said Mrs. Doncastle, 
looking with astonishment at the butler.—‘ Chickerel, what’s the matter 
—are you ill?’ said Mr. Doncastle, simultaneously. ‘ Was it you who 
said that ? ’—‘T did, sir,’ said Chickerel, in a husky voice, scarcely above 
a whisper. ‘I could not help it.’—‘* Why ? ’"—‘ She is my daughter, and 
it shall be known at once!’—-‘ Who is your daughter?’ He paused a 
few moments nervously.—‘ Mrs. Pethorwin,’ he said. Upon this an- 
nouncoment Neigh looked at poor Chickerel as if ho saw through him 
into the wall. Mrs. Doncastle uttered a faint exclamation and leant 
back in her chair: the bare possibility of the truth of Chickerel’s claims 
to such paternity shook her to pieces when she viewed her intimacies 
with Ethelberta during the past season—the court she had paid her, the 
arrangements she had entered into to please her; abovo all, the dinner- 
party which she had contrived and carried out solely to gratify Lord 
Mountclere and bring him into personal communication with the general 
favourite ; thus making herself probably the chief though unconscious 
instrument in promoting a match by which her butler was to become 
father-in-law to a peer sho delighted to honour. The crowd of percep- 
tions almost took away her life ; she closed her oyes in a white shiver. 
‘Do you mean to say that the lady who sat here at dinner at the same 
timo that Lord Mountclere was present is your daughter?’ asked Don- 
castle.—‘ Yes, sir,’ said Chickerel, respectfully.—‘ How did she come to 
be your daughter?’ ‘I Well, she is my daughter, sir..—Did you 
educate her ?’—‘ Not altogether, sir. She was a very clever child. Lady 
Petherwin took a deal of trouble about her education. They were both 
left widows about the same time: the son died, then the father. My 
daughter was only seventeen then. But though she’s older now, her 
marriage with Lord Mountclere means misery. He ought to = 
another woman.’—‘It is very extraordinary,’ Mr. Donvastle murmured. 
‘If you are ill you had better go and rest yourself, Chickerel. Send in 
| Thomas.’ Chickerel, who seemed to be much disturbed, then very 
gladly left the room, and dinner proceeded. But such was the peculi- 
| arity of the case, that though there was in it neither murder, robbery, 
| illness, accident, fire, nor any other of the tragic and legitimate shakers 
| of human nerves, two of the three who were gathored there sat through 
| the meal without the least consciousness of what viands had composed 
it. Impressiveness depends as much upon propinquity as upon magni- 
tude; and to have honoured unawares the daughter of the vilest Anti- 

odean miscreant and murderer would have been léss discomfiting to 
Mrs. Doncastle than it was to make the same blunder with the daughter 
| of a respectable servant who happened to live in her own house. To 

Neigh the announcement was as the catastrophe of a story already begun, 
| rather than as an isolated wonder. Ethelberta’s words had prepared 
| him for something, though the nature of that thing was unknown. 
‘ Chickerel ought not to have kept us in ignorance of this—of course he 
| ought not!’ said Mrs. Doncastle, as soon as they were left alone.—‘ I 
| don’t see why not,’ replied Mr. Doncastlo, who took the matter very 
| coolly, as was his custom.—‘ Then she herself should have let it be 

known.’—‘ Nor does that follow. You didn’t tell Mrs. Petherwin that 
| your grandfather narrowly escaped hanging for shooting his rival in a 
| duel.’—* Of course not. There was no reason whyI should give ex- 
| traneous information.’—*‘ Nor was there any reason why she should. As 

for Chickerel, he doubtless felt how unbecoming it would be to make 
personal remarks upon one of your guosts—Ha-ha-ha! Woll, woll— 
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Ha-ha-ha-ha !’—‘I know this,’ said Mrs. Doncastle in great anger, ‘ that 
if my father had beon in the room, I should not havo let the fact pass 
unnoticed, and treated him like a stranger !’—‘ Would you have had her 
introduce Chickerel to us all round? My dear Margaret, it was a com- 
plicated position for a woman.’—‘ Then she ought not to have come.’— 
‘There may be something in that, though she was dining out at other 
houses as good as ours. Well, I should have done just as she did, for 
the joke of the thing. Ha-ha-ha!—it is very good—very. It was a 
case in which the appetite for a jest would overpower the sting of con- 
science in any well-constituted being—that, my dear, I must maiutain.’ 
—‘I say she should not have come!’ answered Mrs. Doncastle, firmly. 
‘Of course I shall dismiss Chickerel.'—‘ Of course you will do no such 
thing. I have never had a butler in the house before who suited me 
so well. It is a great credit to the man to have such a daughter, and I 
am not sure that we do not derive some lustre of a humble kind from 
his presence in the house. But, seriously, I wonder at your short- 
sightedness, when you know the troubles we have had through getting 
new mon from nobody knows where.’ ” 

That is by no means the best scene in the book, but it will ex- 
plain to our readers what we mean by saying that this ‘‘ comedy 
in chapters” is fullof piquancy and humour, though that piquancy 
and humour is not embodied in any very lifelike figures or in any 
very probable incident. The situations are always well conceived,— 
all the separate remarks are cleverly imagined. The defects, if defects 
they be, consist not in any wantof skill in constructing the conversa- 
tion, still less in contriving the incidents which give rise to the con- 
versation, but in some inadequacy in filling-in the background of 
character on which the dialogue is grounded. Thus it happens 
that while the whole story is a most elaborate and lively satire on 
the social falsehoods of our fashionable world, on the vapidness 
of its life, the hollowness of its sentiment, and the chasms which 
yawn between it and the honest labour which builds the edifice of 
its luxury, we do not find much in it which impresses us as if it 
ever had happened, or ever would happen, andare disposed to regard 
the whole story as a humorous fable illustrating the vices and 
weakness of the upper ten thousand, rather than as a picture of 
the most characteristic figures in the intellectual society of modern 
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GODWIN AND MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.) 
THE connection with Mary Wollstonecraft which resulted in mar- 
riage constitutes the most interesting episode in Godwin’s life. 
In Mr. Paul’s volumes, we have, for the first time, a full portraiture 
of this remarkable woman's nature and career. We see the former 
in all the generous fervour and unflagging devotion, the latter 
in all the sadness of incessant and painful struggle. Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, as a woman, set herself at war with the society of her 
day even more than Godwin by his writings, but it is not possible 
to read her letters and peruse the present narrative of her early 
life without acquiring the conviction that her nature was that of 
a noble, unselfish, and high-minded woman, ever actuated by a fine 
sense of morality, though she had rebelled against the forms in 
which its laws were expressed. She was born in 1759, the eldest 
daughter of a worthless father, who ruined himself by dissipation 
and sank into degradation, ‘There were three daughters, who early 
found themselves without a home, and dependent for livelihood on 
their personal exertions. Mary joined in lodgings at Islington a 
poor girl, Fanny Blood, of her own age and similar circumstances, 
who supported her family as an artist, while Mary aimed at be- 
coming a teacher. Soon her sister Eliza, who was most unhappily 
married, joined them, adding to the weight on Mary’s shoulders, 
but without discouraging the brave girl's spirit. She worked like 
a slave to support a sister who was little disposed to do much for 
herself, and help brothers who were trying in a somewhat desultory 
and even eccentric manner to push their ways in various directions. 
The tone of her letters at this period is very remarkable, from its 
religious sentiment, ‘‘ With care we can live on a guinea a week, 
and that we can with ease earn. The lady who gave Fanny 
five guineas for two drawings will assist us, and we shall be 
independent. ..... Don't suppose I am preaching, when | 
say uniformity of conduct cannot in any degree be expected from 
those whose first motive of action is not the pleasing the Supreme 
Being, and those who humbly rely on Providence will not only 
be supported in affliction, but have a peace imparted to them that 
is pastall describing. ..... Thecant of weak enthusiasts has made the 
consolations of religion and the assistance of the Holy Spirit appear 
ridiculous to the inconsiderate, but it is the only solid foundation 
of comfort, that the weak efforts of reason will be assisted and 
our hearts and minds corrected and improved, till the time arrives 
when we shall not only see perfection, but see every creature 
around us happy.” But despite all her courage, penury kept still 








* William Godwin: his Friends and Contemporaries. By C, Kegan Paul. 2 vols. 
London: Henry 8. King and Co, 1876, 





pressing in upon the lonely, struggling girl. Painting, neni 
work, and teaching, however diligently plied, yet failed to provide 
the assurance of daily requirements, and Mary Wollstonecraft at 
this stage underwent all the bitterness of that most grinding in. 
digence, the indigence which will not stoop to sink into declared 
pauperism. Through all this she struggled on with u ‘ 
energy and unimpaired courage. In 1785, Fanny Blood married 
amercantile clerk and accompanied him to Lisbon, and thitherat the 
call of her friend, on the eve of her confinement, the devoted 
followed, solely to nurse her, as it proved in death. Heart-broken by 
grief, and for the first time prostrate in courage, Mary returned to 
England, a seemingly abandoned unit in the wide world. « 

I not look for comfort where only ’tis to be found, I should haye 
been mad before this, but I feel that I am supported by that 
Being who alone can heal a wounded spirit.” It illustrates her 
brave nature, that in this frame of mind she made her first }i 
venture, in a pamphlet on the “ Education of Daughters,” for 
which she got ten guineas from Mr. Johnson, a publisher, in 
Fleet Street. Through friends, Mary then obtained, in the 
autumn of 1787, a situation as governess in the family of Lon 
Kingsborough, in Ireland. The pupils soon became so fond of 
their instructress, that the mother grew jealous, and a rupture 
ensued. On November 7, 1788, Mary wrote :—‘‘ I am once more 
thrown on the world; I have left Lord K.’s...... I am deter. 
mined not to see any of my friends till I am in a way to earn my 
subsistence, and to this determination I will adhere.” The 
kindly Mr. Johnson came to her aid; he found lodgings near 
Blackfriars Bridge, and supplied matter for literary work, 
‘‘ During her stay in George Street,” he writes in a note, “ she 
spent many of her afternoons and most of her evenings with me, 
She was incapable of disguise. Whatever was the state of her 
mind, it appeared when she entered, and the tone of conversation 
might easily be guessed. When harassed, which was often the 
case, she was relieved by unbosoming herself, and generally r- 
turned home calm, frequently in spirits.” 

In these painful conditions—in moments snatched from the daily 
drudgeries of work at so much a line—Mary Wollstonecraft com- 
posed the book on the Rights of Women, which at once startled the 
public and branded the authoress with celebrity. Her very sisters 
turned now with spiteful Pharisaism from the impiousness of the 
woman who had so unselfishly supported them with her hard-won 
earnings. And yet it is rather the extraordinary plainness of lan- 
guage than the actual emancipation of thought, which imparted 
so bad a reputation to a book whose ‘‘ main argument is built 
on this simple principle,—that if woman be not prepared, by 
education, to become the companion of man, she will stop 
the progress of knowledge.” What shocked the general public 
in those days of Tory sentiment was the marked accent of French- 
Revolution phraseology, as, for instance, in the dedication, where 
it is said, ‘‘If children are to be educated to understand the true 
principle of patriotism, their mother must be a patriot.” To 
France—then the land of promise to hopeful reformers—Mary 
actually proceeded. ‘The jourfiey was originally contemplated 
as an excursion, in company with the Fuselis and Mr. Johnson. 
But these dropped off, and so in December, 1792, Mary went 
alone to Paris, on what must have seemed a most adven- 
turous expedition. That she contemplated a lengthened 
stay does not appear, but soon the war between France and 
England made her position critical and communication with 
her friends difficult. It was some time in the autumn of 
1793 that she met in Paris Gilbert Imlay, an American, then 
engaged in commercial speculations, and a man of considerable 
accomplishments. With him she lived as his wife. Imlay him- 
self designated her as ‘‘ wife” in a document which gave her power 
to act as his representative in a legal settlement. All the corre- 
spondence is that of an affectionate wife, and as ‘‘ Mrs, Imlay ” she 
lived in Havre. But soon a heavy cloud came over her. Imlay 
embarked in many speculations, became embarrassed, and left 
his companion, on the plea of business-calls. After a time, Mary, 
with her child—a girl—joined him in London, only to discover 
that the union was at an end, and that she was to be dismissed a8 
a cast-off mistress by him whom she had adopted as a partner for 
life, though without that marriage which her principles had led ber 
to regard as a merely external form. With scorn the proposal of 
an annuity was rejected. Then came one great fit of overwhelming 
despair, and a delirious plunge from Putney Bridge, followed 
by a rescue which did not, however, snatch her from the grip of 
racking sorrow. The letters at this period are records of terrible 
and touching agony. But there were some friends about her; and 
notably Mr. Johnson, the kindly publisher, again came to her help, 





and soon Mary’s brave heart picked up once more under his 
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Resenting all offers of money from Imlay, Mary 
tely set to work to support herself and her child by her 
Under these circumstances, Godwin was first thrown with 

this interesting woman. He had met lier years before, without being 
agreeably impressed, and it would seem that the perusal of one of 
her publications first attracted his sympathy. Southey describes 

1g personal appearance at this time to Cottle in these 
terms:—‘ Of all the lions or literati I have seen here, Mary Imlay’s 
countenance is the best, infinitely the best ; the only fault in it is 
an expression somewhat similar to what the prints of Horne Tooke 
display, —an expression indicating superiority, not haughtiness, not 
sarcasm, in Mary Imlay, but still it is unpleasant. Her eyes are 
light brown, and although the lid of one of them is affected by a little 

ysis, they are the most meaning I ever saw.” The courtship 
was not protracted. On March 29, 1797, the marriage took place, 
in Old St. Pancras Church, before only two witnesses, and with- 
out the previous knowledge of friends. In Godwin’s own Diary 
there is no notice of the event. To his old friend Wedgewood he 
addressed these characteristic lines :— 
“You have by this time heard of my marriage. This was the solu- 
tion of my late application to you, which I promised speedily to com- 
municate. Some persons have found an inconsistency between my 
ice in this instance and my doctrines. But I cannot see it. The 
doctrine of my Political Justice is that an attachment, in some degree 
permanent, between two persons of opposite sexes, is right, but that 

i as practised in European countries, is wrong. I still adhere 
to that opinion. Nothing but a regard for the happiness of the indi- 
vidual, which I had no right to injure, could have induced me to sub- 
mit to an institution which I wish to see abolished, and which I would 
recommend to my fellow-men never to practise but with the greatest 
caution. I trust you will not accuse me of duplicity in having 
told you it was not for myself I wanted your assistance. ... . he loan 
{ requested of you was rendered necessary by some complications in 
her pecuniary affairs, the consequence of her former connection, the 
particulars of which you have probably heard. Now that we have 
entered into a new mode of living, which will probably be permanent, 
I find a further supply of fifty pounds will be necessary to enable mo to 
start fair. This you shall afford us, if you feel perfectly assured of its 
propriety. As to the not having published our marriage at first, I 
yielded in that to herfeelings...... P.S.—We do not entirely cohabit.” 
This postscript means that in pursuance of his crotchets about the 
wearisomeness of perpetual intercourse, he continued to reside 
in lodgings about twenty doors from Mary, though it is beyond 
question that their married life was one of intense happiness dur- 
ing its short duration. The letters in these volumes conclusively 
testify thereto. Mary’s death was sudden. The birth of a girl— 
afterwards Mrs, Shelley—had happened under favourable condi- 
tions, when unexpectedly bad symptoms set in, and she died. 
During the critical days, Godwin’s Diary contains the same laconic 
entries—mere indications—sternly destitute of sentiment, until 
strong dashes are all that mark the climax. In all'this, there is manifest 
effort at a stoicism which is convulsively fractured by irresistible 
paroxysms of feeling. ‘‘ My dear friend,” he wrote to Holcroft, 
the very day of bereavement, ‘‘ my wife is now dead. She died 
this morning at eight_o’clock. . . . . . I firmly believe that there 
does not exist her equal in the world. . . . . . When youcome to 
town, look at me and talk to me, but do not—if you can help it— 
exhort me or console me.” For months Godwin’s occupation was 
only with his wife’s manuscripts and letters. ‘I partook of a 
happiness so much the more exquisite,” he wrote to a friend, ‘as I 

: q 

had a short time before had no conception of it...... I saw 

. P 

one bright ray of light, that streaked my day of life only to leave 

“ ly day y 
the remainder more gloomy and in the truest sense of the word, 
hopeless. 1 am still here...... surrounded) by the children, 
and all the well-known objects which, though they all talk of 
melancholy, are still dear to me...... The poor children! I 
am myself totally unfitted to educate them. The scepticism which 
Sometimes leads me right in matters of speculation, is torment to 
me when I would attempt to directthe infant mind.” Practically, 
as has often happened, the sense of bereavement led to a quite 
morbid desire for another union, and thegrim mannerin which God- 
: gr 

win set about proposing to various women is one of the oddest inci- 
dents in his life, and eminently characteristic of his weaknesses. 
Having accidentally met the sisters Lee, authoresses of the Canter- 
bury Tales, he at once addressed the younger, Harriet, in the follow- 
ing strains :—‘‘ When I last had the pleasure of seeing you, you 
said you supposed you should hearofme. .... . In saying, there- 
fore, you supposed you should hear of me, I am determined to un- 
; d that you expected to hear from me. .... . Why should 
on venture to suggest the practicability of your substituting my 
‘use, instead of the accommodation you have lost ?” Miss Lee did 
Mer at all respond to the suggestion, whereupon Godwin proceeded 
ae her with a series of sermons on her perversity in not taking 
to her bosom. ‘“ Do not go out of life,” he exclaims, ‘‘ with- 


mind, and shuts us out from the most valuable topics of experi- 
ence.” Stranger even was his procedure with his next flame—a 
Mrs. Revely—known as the ‘“‘Maria Gisborne ” with whom Shelley 
corresponded. Godwin had been on intimate terms with Mr. 
Revely, who died suddenly, from the bursting of a blood-vessel. 
Within a few days after the event, we find Godwin bursting in 
upon the widow's retirement with the proposal that she should 
promise him her hand, and when he finds himself met with any- 
thing but a warm response, he at once proceeds to remonstrate on 
the preposterousness of such conduct, with a vehemence painfully 
marked by intense vanity :— 

“T think you have the courage to excuse the plainness with which I 

am going to speak. The game for which we play, the stake that may 
eventually be lost, is my happiness, and perhaps your own. You have 
it in your power to give me new life, a new interest in existence. ..... 
You are invited to form the sole happiness of one of the most known 
men of the age...... What you propose to choose in opposition to 
this I hardly know how to describe to you...... I offer to you a 
harbour...... You prefer to launch away into the tempestuous, 
treacherous ocean.” 
What with one in this temper was inevitable, of course, came 
about. A widow lady, Mrs. Clairmont, with a family, became 
the second Mrs. Godwin. In this instance, the advances, how- 
ever, came not from him. Mrs, Clairmont appears to have been 
a woman with some personal attractions, but also with plenty of 
false sentiment. She laid herself out as an admirer of Godwin’s 
talents, and approached him with a gross flattery that. took by 
storm his vanity. The first introduction is related to have been 
the exclamation from the lady, “Is it possible I behold the im- 
mortal Godwin?” ‘The immortal Godwin” forthwith nodded 
assentingly, and put his neck within a noose that proved anything 
but a silken one for the remainder of his days. 





MANDALAY TO MOMIEN.* 

TuE public interest excited by the death of Mr. Margary and the 
repulse of the mission to which he was attached have suggested to 
Dr. Anderson, the scientific member of the expedition, the publica- 
tion of a brief narrative of the disastrous journey of last year, pre- 
ceded by a compendious statement, compiled from official records, 
of a former expedition undertaken in 1868, under the command 
of Colonel Sladen, with a view to examine the possibility and 
probable results of reopening the Bhamé trade-route from British 
Burma to China. Colonel Sladen’s instructions, received from 
the Chief Commissioner of British Burma, directed him to in- 
vestigate the causes of the cessation of trade, to discover the 
exact political position of the Kakhyens, the Shans, and the 
Panthays, and to influence those communities in favour of the 
restoration of commerce. The volume before us does not contain 
the results of Dr. Anderson's special work as a naturalist, of which 
he tells us that a full and illustrated report is in preparation, by 
direction of the Government of India; the chief interest of the 
present work lies in the description given of the communities 
through whose country the expeditions passed or intended to pass, 
and upon an intelligent co-operation with whom the success of 
the overland trade scheme must depend. 

The mountain ranges which on the Burmo-Chinese frontiers 
define the basin of the Irawady are the country of the 
Kakhyens, a Burmese appellation given to tribes which designate 
themselves as Chingpaw, or ‘‘men.” ‘These are a wild race of 
mountaineers, supporting themselves upon such scanty crops as 
the natural fertility of the soil permits the laziest of mortals to 
raise, supplemented by salt-fish acquired from their neighbours, if 
possible, by purchase, and by buffaloes acquired, if possible, by 
the process known as “ cattle-lifting.” For the luxuries of life, 
they depend upon the black-mail which their position, on hills 
that every mission or trade-convoy must pass over, enables them 
to levy. Dr. Anderson remarks, with a seemly apology for the 
comparison, that it was impossible for him to help being re- 
minded, by these Kakbyens, of Scottish Highland clans of the 
olden time, so many were the points of resemblance that occurred 
in their customs and character :— 

“Each clan is ruled by an hereditary chief or tsawbwa, assisted by 
lieutenants or pawmines, who adjudicate all disputes among the vil- 
lagers. Their office is also hereditary, and properly limited to the 
eldest son, whereas the chieftainship descends to the youngest son, or 
failing sons, to the youngest surviving brother. The land also follows 
this law of inheritance, the younger sons in all cases inheriting, while 
the elder go forth and clear wild land for themselves. Between 
Tsitkaw and Manwyne, seven clans under separate chiefs are met with, 
each chief considering himself entitled to exact a toll of four annas per 


mule-load from travellers through his district. The chieftain’s good- 
will being secured by payment of his toll, that of the people follows as 
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a matter of course. The tsawbwa is the nominal owner of the land, 
but a suggestion to a villager that the chief might evict him from his 
holding was replied to by a significant sawing motion of the hand 
across the throat.” 

Those of the Tsawbwas who adhere to old Kakhyen fashions 
wear, as an outward and visible sign of authority, neck-hoops of 
silver, resembling Celtic torques, and necklaces of beads or cylin- 
ders. But of the equipment of male Kakhyens, of all ranks, the 
most essential article seems to be the dah, or knife, which is worn 
half-sheathed in wood, and suspended to a ratan hoop, covered 
with embroidered cloth, and adorned bya leopard’s tooth. These 
dahs are of two kinds,—one, two feet and a half in length, with a } 





long wooden hilt ; the other, shorter ind broader, widening from 
the hilt to the truncated tip. They are wielded with great | 
dexterity, either to cut down trees or men, or to execute the fine 
lineal tracery with which the bamboo opium-pipes and fan-cases 
of the Kakhyens are decorated. Other arms are a long match- | 
lock and a cross-bow, with arrows poisoned with the juice of an | 
aconitum, Of a more peaceful nature is an ingenious apparatus 
for lighting the constant pipe. ‘‘It resembles a child’s pop-gun, 
and consists of a small cylinder four inches long, open at one 
end, into which is very tightly fitted a piston, with a cup-shaped 
cavity at the lower end. In it a small pellet of tinder is placed, 
the piston is driven down smartly, and as quickly withdrawn, 
when the tinder is. found to be ignited.” Why should not 
English clubs and mess-rooms be provided with similar apparatus ? 
It would surely be superior to the flint-and-cord arrangement 
now in vogue among officers, so fatal to thumb-nails. 

In the country about Rome, when a degenerate Italian has 
been forced to do a little hard work, his form of complaint is, ‘It 
is work only fit for a woman,” and similar notions seem to pre- 
vail among the lazy ruffians of whom we are speaking. The men, 
as our author mildly puts it, are ‘‘ averse to labour,” but the 
women of all ranks spend their lives in constant drudgery. Their 
work, besides those domestic concerns comprehended in the 
American term “chores,” includes the cutting and carrying of 
wood, spinning, dyeing, weaving, and the preparation of sheroo, a 
kind of beer, a beverage much consumed by the smoking, drinking, 
and gossiping husbands. ‘The brewing of sheroo is regarded, we 
are told, as a serious, almost solemn task, and the women engaged 
in it have to live in a kind of vestal seclusion. Where women do 
all the work, a marriageable girl is naturally an article of value. A 
wealthy Kakhyen pays for his wife a female slave, ten buffaloes, 
ten spears, ten dahs, ten pieces of silver, a gong, two suits of 
clothes, a matchlock, and an iron cooking-pot. Unchastity be- 








middle of 1874 the rebellion had been crushed, and the power 
the Chinese Imperialists completely re-established. ‘Thig turn of 
events was not anticipated by the members of Colonel Sladen's 
expedition, who were induced, by the temporary success of the 
Panthay arms, to believe that Yunnan would in the end 
an independent Mohammedan kingdom. In the state of thi 
which they found existing in Yunnan, any advance beyond 
Momien would certainly have been dangerous, and might have led 
to serious complications with the Chinese constituted authorities, 
From Momien, accordingly, the mission returned to Bhamé, 

In Dr. Anderson’s narrative of the return journey, he gives an 


| agreeable and picturesque account of the Shan tribes, the remnants 


of the Shan kingdom of Pong, conquered by the Chinege in the 
fourteenth century :— 


‘They belong to the Tay-shan, or Great Shans of the Tai race the 
branches of which, under different names, are found extending to the 
eleventh parallel, their various States being tributary to Siam, 
or China... ... Throughout the valley of the Upper Irawady aboyg 
Bham6, but with the Kakhyen hills interposing their stratum of bil] 
tribes between them and their brethren of the Chinese States, the Shan 
element predominates. The inhabitants, though speaking Burmese 
still preserve the Shan language, and retain the physical and other 
characteristics of their race. ..... The great body of the Shan popu- 
lation is engaged in agriculture, and as cultivators they may take rank 
even with the Belgians. Every inch of ground is utilised, the pringj 
crops being rice, which is grown in small, square fields, shut in by low 
embankments, with passages and flood-gates for irrigation, 
the dry weather, the nearest stream has its water led off, and cond: 
in innumerable channels, so that each block, or little square, can be 
irrigated at will.” 


The Shan women appear to possess in a remarkable degree the 
qualities extolled by Solomon in the virtuous woman whose price 


he set above rubies. They lay their hands to the spindle, and 
their hands hold the distaff, yea, they work willingly with their 
hands. They make themselves coverings of tapestry ; they make 


fine linen and sell it ; their households are clothed with fair colours, 
They gather also silver and gold, and the peculiar treasure of 
kings and of the provinces :— 


“The yarn from home-grown cotton is spun, dyed, and woven by 
their industrious fingers. They are adepts at needlework and silken 
embroidery, and all the clothes worn are made and ornamented by the 
women of each household. Straw-plaiting is another of their industries, 
and the broad-brimmed straw hats made in the valley would compete 
with the finest Leghorn fabrics. Another art in which they excel, ap- 
parently borrowed from the Chinese, is the manufacture of elaborate 
ornaments for the hair from the sapphire-blue feathers of the roller- 
bird (Coracias affinis). These are fastened on paper cut to imitate 


wreaths and flowers, and with copper-wire, gold-thread, and feathers 
laid on with the greatest nicety, very pretty, simple ornaments are 
produced, which are often brightened by the addition of a ruby orsome 
other gem. ..... The chief beauty of their textile fabrics consists in 


fore marriage does not lessen the selling-price of a wife, and tho wonderful beauty and harmony of the colouring; and in the em- 


should an unmarried girl die enceinte, the father of the child is 


ployment of their vivid full and half-tints of blue, orange, green, and 


bound, under penalty of being sold as a slave, to pay the parents | red, they are all but unrivalled artists.” 
| 


a suitable compensation. 
The Kakhyens worship “ nats,’ 


’ 


good and evil spirits, in a | 


The men are expert silversmiths :— 


“ Their enamels are very brilliant, and employed with beautiful 


‘* good-god, good-devil” kind of way, rewarding and giving | effect in the floral patterns, which form the principal stock of designs. 


thanks to the benign and endeavouring to bribe the malignant, 


|The only other forms of ornamentation, the rope-shaped fillets and 
| rounded studs or bosses, singularly resemble those found on the diadems 


and they consult the will of the nats by a possessed medium. | or armlets of the early historical periods of Scandinavian art. The plain 
Their belief in a future state is shown by the nature of their | torques or neck-rings in use, especially among the Hotha Shans, only 


funeral rites. Among many curious superstitions, they believe 
that when a woman dies in child-birth, the mother and her unborn 
child become a fearful compound vampyre :— 


“The young people fly in terror from the house, and divination is 
resorted to, to discover what animal the evil spirit will devour, and 
another with which it will transmigrate. Tho first is sacrificed, and 
some of the flesh placed before the corpse; the second is hanged, and a 
grave dug in the direction to which the animal’s head pointed when 
dead. Here the corpse is buried with all the clothes and ornaments 
worn in life, and a wisp of straw is burned on its face, before the leaves | 
and earth are filled in. All property of the deceased is burned on the | 


differ from the ancient Irish type by their more rounded form, and by 
the pointed ends being bent outwards, in lieu of being expanded into 
cymbal-shaped faces. Another kind of torque is of the same shape, but 
covered with leaf ornaments and cones in filigree and enamel, alternat- 
ing with red and blue stones or pieces of glass. Torque-like, hollow 
rings, covered with floral enrichments, are worn as bracelets; sometimes 
| they are gilt with very red gold and enamelled, a jewel being usually 
| set in the centre. Another form is a silver hoop, nearly two inches in 
breadth, with rounded edges and filigree borders, most elaborately se 
with floral rosettes of three circles, rows of leaves, brown, green, 
dark purple, centred by a large silver stud.” 


We have not space, nor is it necessary for us to dwell upon 


grave, and a hut erected over it. The death-dance takes place, to drive the second part of Dr. Anderson’s work, which relates the motives, 


the spirit from the house, in all cases.” | 
From Mandalay to Bhamé, a distance of 250 miles, Colonel 
Sladen’s expedition had travelled by steamer up the Irawady. | 


the brief progress, and the disastrous termination of the expedition 
to which the tragic end of Mr. Margary has given a melanch 
importance. ‘The principal details of that journey, frequently 


50 2 sea-leve 2y he imbe : 
From Bhaméd, 450 feet above the sea-level, they had climbed over recapitulated by the Press, must be fresh in the memory of most 





the Kakhyen hills to the Sanda valley, which at Manwyne, the 
place where Mr. Margary was afterwards killed, lies at least | 
2,000 feet above Bhamé. The Sanda valley is 48 miles in | 
length, and passing out of it by a détour over the Mawphoo 
height, the party reached the valley of Nantin, 1,000 feet above 
Manwyne. From this, the Hawshuenshan glen rises 1,400 feet | 
to Momien, a city 135 miles from Bhamé, on a plateau elevated | 
5,000 feet above the level of the sea. Momien is the Shan name | 


of our readers. Whether the murder of Mr. Margary was the 
work of local marauders, or of the Momien o“lcials, actuated by 
| commercial jealousy, national prejudices, and a fear lest the 
| presence of the English should encourage tle revolutionary spirit 
! of the Mohammedans, is a question yet to be settled. 





DISEASES OF MODERN LIPFE.* 


of the Chinese city of ‘Teng-yue-chow, and at the time of Colonel | Tus book may be accepted as a type of the popular didactic 
Sladen’s expedition was held by the Panthays or Chinese Moham- | literature of the coming age. It is a volume of scientific sermons, 
medans of Yunnan, who had acquired possession of it in the | the objects of which are to provide for public morals a basis 


successful issue of a revolt against the Mandarins. Their tenure 





* Diseases of Modern Life. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., M.A. FBS- 
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physiological knowledge, and to teach the avoidance of vice on 
the ground of its physical deadliness. With this intent Dr. 

j n selects such subjects as the influence of the passions 

n health and the duration of life, the effects on the human 
of alcoholic drinks, of idleness and sloth, of dissipated 
habits, of moral contagion ; treating them in their relations, not 
only to the generation which he addresses, but also to the pos- 
terity unborn. His desire is to eliminate sin and suffering from 
the world, by exposing and removing the causes of disease, and 
by directing the attention of the public to the study of physical 
science, as the means of attaining moral perfection :— 

«What evil I inflict on myself,” he writes, “‘ what injury I inflict on 
others, may be transmitted to those who as yet are non-existent; what 
real good, physical or mental, I bring to myself, or to others, may also 
be transmitted to those who are yet non-existent. These are physical 
Jessons better far to receive and act upon than the superstition, what- 
ever its antiquity or authority may be, which places action out of our 


wer.” 

The tendency of popular instruction in the past ages of our race 

has ever been to infer the knowable from the unknown, and 

beginning by the assumption of that which is beyond evidence, to 

build upon it a code for the regulation of physical life. Such a 

basis must necessarily be unsound, and as a result the building has 

long ago begun to warp and totter. Old dogmas have been 
abandoned, old superstitions have ceded to the growing discern- 
ment of mankind, and the most conservative and orthodox among 
us at the present day would find it impossible to endorse principles 
of action which his ancestors seriously and devotedly held. Every 
succeeding century filches something from the creeds of its pre- 
decessor, and men have begun to perceive that a new physical 
basis is needed for the physical side of our national morality. 
The elements of this new foundation are already being sought 
in the teachings of Science. To popularise Science is the 
aim of such men as Dr. Richardson, and with this desire, 
he has from time to time issued the series of addresses with 
which we are now presented in a collected form. Perhaps the 
best of the collection is the essay against the use of alcohol, 
remarkable not only for its scientific exactitude of research, 
but also for its courage. Dr. Richardson is no advocate 
for half-measures. He boldly asserts that ‘‘to escape the evils 
arising from the use of alcohol, there is only one perfect course, 
namely, to abstain from alcohol altogether. A man or woman who 
abstains is healthy and safe. A man or woman who indulges at all 
is unsafe.” Few, indeed, are the practising physicians who, even 
if they hold with Dr. Richardson, would venture to make such a 
declaration to their patients; yet the facts which Dr. Richardson 
cites, though they do not bear out this sweeping conclusion, must be 
palpable to all who study physiology with thought. The qualifi- 
cation is necessary, for the profession of medicine is unhappily 
crowded with persons who do not think, and hospital students 
are accustomed to hear and to write down orders for alcoholic 
stimulants, prescribed by the visiting doctor or surgeon, in cases 
of every-day occurrence. And not only so, many a medical pro- 
fessor will energetically combat the determination or the tastes of 
& patient when they chance to be opposed to such a régime, and 
the sick man, overpowered at last by the reflection that the 
doctor must know best, yields himself to a treatment which too 
often ends in a settled habit. Practice such as this among the 
poorer classes appears the more ainazing, when we reflect that 
hospital diagnostics and police reports trace almost three-fourths of 
our current diseases and crimes to the abuse of alcoholic beverages. 

We should like to find Dr. Richardson as explicit and as 
fearless on the subject of food as he is upon that of drink. 
His chapters on the former topic strike us as being scant and 
sketchy, when compared with the space and care devoted to the 
study of alcohol. There are, however, two short chapters, devoted 
respectively to Septinous and to Parasitic diseases, which we 
commend to the thoughtful attention of readers. The first 
treats of the effects of what Dr. Richardson terms “ the 
disgusting practice” of eating decomposed game, and the 
subject of the second is indicated by its opening sentence :— 
“The researches of physicians during the past forty years have 
led to the knowledge that certain marked diseases, presumed in 
previous times to have been derived from occult sources, have, in 
fact, their origin from animal foods.” The perusal of what 
follows will, we doubt not, much astonish and alarm the epicure 
In flesh-meats, 

Among the original information and views contained in this 
book may be noticed some statements made in the chapters on 
the effects of electrified air. Dr. Richardson speaks of winds 
coinciding with periods of ozone and atmospheric changes, and 
corresponding with an increase in febrile diseases. Certain winds, 








he says, are provocative of certain diseases, and a south-west 
wind is unfavourable to acute inflammatory conditions. In re- 
lation to this subject, and as a valuable piece of evidence con- 
necting moral effects with physical causes, we recall the testimony 
of Sir Francis Head, who tells us that in some countries particular 
winds produce well-known general results on the population. In 
South America—Buenos Ayres and Monte Video—the north wind 
is considered so powerful an agent in the production of nervous 
irritability, that murders committed during its prevalence are 
punished with less severity than at other times. In Egypt also, 
the Khamaseen wind, which generally commences about March 
15 and lasts a month, blowing usually from the south, but some- 
times veering from a point to three points east or west, produces 
intense excitability of the nervous system, and all the accompany- 
ing phenomena of abnormal perceptiveness, irritable temper, and 
the disposition to hasty action. This condition of health is 
followed by great depression, amounting in some cases to prostra- 
tion. This wind appears to be charged with electricity, and those 
who have experienced its effects describe it as causing a great 
dryness of the cuticle, and a pricking sensation, chiefly remarkable 
about the exposed parts of the body. 

In the last chapter of Dr. Richardson's interesting little book 
we find a few excellent reflections upon the intermarriage of 
diseased persons. We quote the concluding paragraph :— 

“In the present state of our civilisation, rank and position are con- 
sidered all-important elements in the marriage contract. Wealth is 
considered. Relative age is sometimes taken into account. Religion 
and race are often made subjects of serious moment. Hereditary health, 
as an clement of the marriage contract, of what import is that? Who 
are so lightly studied as the unborn.” 

It has been said,—‘‘ The parson for the soul, and the doctor 
for the body.” But modern discovery and modern learning are 
every day bringing evidence to show that if we would have an 
enlightened and healthful state of society, the respective do- 
mains of the ecclesiastic and of the physician must not be 
so nicely divided. The doctor will have to teach morality, 
the parson must advocate healthy habits. It is indefinitely 
harder to have a pure heart in a diseased frame than in a 
healthy one, nor is physical well-being consistent with a 
spirit ill-governed or a mind ill-directed. Soul and body are 
so much one, that violence done to either injures both. This is 
an axiom in direct antagonism to the ancient superstitions which 
inculcated neglect and contempt of the flesh, as the surest means 
of attaining spiritual perfection. The old monkish saints and 
anchorites who sought beatitude by means of starvation, dirt, and 
vigils, would have been scandalised at the teachings of the modern 
school upon the necessity of good food, personal ablutions, and 
comfortable sleep. In their time, the great fact of Nature’s one- 
ness was not recognised as it is in the present year of grace. We 
now look upon the body as the faithful servant and interpreter 
of the soul, not as its natural enemy and betrayer. What a field 
of usefulness in this respect the new era opens up for country 
parsons and East-End curates! What better programme for week- 
day instruction—say, on Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent and Ad- 
vent—than a series of well-chosen and simply-worded discourses 
on the Christian duties of sobriety, cleanliness, ventilation, whole- 
some dress, and so forth? All congregations are in sore need of such 
teaching, and would doubtless welcome it as a grateful change from 
the ordinary routine of Sunday exhortation. Religion and science 
would then work cheerfully hand-in-hand, mutually sanctifying 
and sweetening each other, and we should hear no more of the 
lamentable discord which opposes the man of God to the man of 
science, and makes the study of physical phenomena and the elu- 
cidation of physical facts incompatible with our national system 
of faith and worship. 





THE LIFE OF BISHOP SUMNER.* 
Tus book has one serious fault. It is cumbered with much 
padding of a bad kind. At every step of Bishop Sumner’s rapid 
promotion, and on other occasions in his career, we get a number 
of letters from friends, acquaintances, and eminent persons, 
testifying that the writers are not surprised, that the Church and 
the public will be pleased, and the like. Such witnesses to 
character may be pleasant to the subject of them and his family, 
but do not help us to understand the man or his work, and are 
out of place in a biography. In other respects, the book is well 
done, and in our own case has to a great extent removed some 
prejudice against the late Bishop which we entertained when we 
sat down to read it. For Bishop Sumner, though no doubt a 


* The Life of C. R. Sumner, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester, and Prelate of the Order 
of the Garter. London: John Murray. 1876. 
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prominent figure in the Church of England for more than a 
generation, seemed rather an example of unmerited success, of 
what in many ways a Bishop should not be. He had not earned 
his splendid position in any of the recognised ways. His acade- 
tical career was not distinguished, though respectable, nor had 
‘he made any name as a scholar after leaving the University. He 
was not an author of any mark. He had done no work as a pioneer 
in any great social or moral reform. He had not reorganised, or 
governed successfully, any famous college or public school. He 
had made no mark, as a leader of thought or action, in either of 
the great divisions of the Church. On the other hand, the leading 
incidents of his career sayoured rather of a state of things which, 
ihappily for the Church, has vanished. The patronage of a noble 
family, the favourites of George IV., whose intimacy with the 
King was popularly connected with a great social scandal, had 
been the cause of his perferment. The King had named him for 
a canonry of Windsor while he was still a curate, with less than 
six years’ service in a parish. The appointment had been deemed 
20 unusual, even in those lax days, that Lord Liverpool had posi- 
tively refused to make it, and had even threatened to resign 
should the King insist. Defeated in his first intention, George 
IV. at once made Mr. Sumner his private chaplain, Chaplain to 
the Household, and Librarian and Historiographer in Ordinary, 
and within three months presented him to the living of St. Helen’s, 
Abingdon. This he resigned, after only six months’ service, for 
.2 prebendal stall at Worcester. Two years later he is transferred 
to a stall at Canterbury, and after another two years is appointed 
to the Bishopric of Llandaff and Deanery of St. Paui’s, on the 
translation of Bishop van Mildert from that See to Durham. 
Lastly, after little more than a year, at the age of thirty-seven, he 
is translated to the Bishopric of Winchester, the highest post in 
the Church of England after the two Archbishoprics. Having 
thus reached the highest Church preferment at an age when most 
men’s life’s work is only just beginning to be recognised, Bishop 
Sumner developed no new quality or power which seemed to 
justify an ascent so rapid. He was a foremost figure at all Court 
ceremonies and pageants, but in most of the important eccle- 
siastical controversies of his long day he either took no part 
publicly, or threw his weight into the wrong scale. He 
opposed the consecration of Hampden as Bishop of Hereford, 
and supported the attacks on Bishop Colenso and on the authors 
of Essays and Reviews, This is what was known by the general 
public of the late Bishop Sumner, and such being his public 
record, we took up this handsome and bulky volume with the 
.strong feeling that the writer had an uphill task before him, and 
would not find it easy to justify its publication. On laying it 
down, we admit that he has sufficiently justified it. The man 


and his work were both much better than they seemed to be, and | 


better worth spending a few hours over than the great majority 
of lives which, for one reason or another, are now published. 
Charles Sumner was the son of the Vicar of Kenilworth, who 
died in 1802, the year that his son went to Eton. At school he 
was the intimate friend of Justices Coleridge and Patteson, the 
former of whom, writing to the latter after they had left, speaks 
of Sumner as now “ prince of the school, and just as amiable and 
respectable as ever, though not so happy, for he is miserably left 
alone by our departure.” And through every phase of his life 
Sumner continues before all things amiable and respectable, 
and prevails mainly through these qualities, though there is 
something of tougher grain at the bottom of him. This 
comes out even in his Court life. He was invited to the 
Pavilion at Brighton in 1820, through the good offices of Lord F. 
Conyngham, his pupil, who had become first groom of the bed- 
‘chamber to the King. After dinner, on the first day of his stay, 
the King talked with him for three hours, anda courtier whispered 
to him as he left, ‘‘ Your fortune is made,” as indeed it was,—from 
which, and his subsequent unbroken success, one would be in- 
elined to infer that suppleness and flattery had no small share in 
the Bishop's rise. But this would be unfair. Sumner seems to 
have held his own, and spoken his mind, far more plainly than is 


usual with Court chaplains. On one occasion, indeed, he refused | 


to administer the Sacrament to the King, whom he found in 


2 violent passion with a servant he had just dismissed for | 


forgetting a message, until he had subdued his temper and for- 
given the culprit. Then, again, he voted for the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, in direct opposition to the King's wishes, and stated his 
reasons manfully and clearly. To the letter containing them the 
King replied, ‘‘ My dear Bishop, I am sure that in all you do you 
are influenced by the best and most conscientious motives ; I shall 
therefore only add that I am always your sincere friend, G. R.” 
In short, Sumner seems to have exercised a healthy influence on 


George IV. and the Court, and to have remained still eminent, 
amiable and respectable at the end of this very trying portion » 
his career. 

Inthe same way, his life at Farnham and in his diocese, though 
before all things respectable and amiable, by no means wanted 
higher and stronger qualities. From his first appointment in 189g 
when zeal of this kind was rare on the Bench, he threw himself 
heartily into the practical work of his diocese, and never slackened 
until stricken down by paralysis in 1869. In the first thirty-two 


in Hampshire and Surrey, at a cost of £1,704,914; while in the same 
period, £525,229 werespent on parsonages, and £522,039 on schools, 
In the remaining eight years, the average expenditure must haye 
largely increased, as special efforts were made by the Surrey 
Church Association, under the presidency of the Bishop, to meet 
the wants of South London. No doubt this revival of activity in 
the Church would have come in any case, but with the Bishop 
fairly remains the credit of having stimulated it by his own 
example (for he was a princely giver), and held it together and 
directed it with much care and judgment. There is ample 
evidence, too, in the book that the spiritual work of the diocese 
was grappled with honestly and with wisdom and success, and that 
the supervision and direction of the clergy in a difficult time were 
exercised with kindliness and firmness. 

Thus at the time of the Gorham controversy, we find him 
steadily opposing a threatened movement amongst the clergy to 
protest against the decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. ‘It can scarcely be doubted,” he writes to his Arch- 
deacon (Wigram), ‘‘that if you once begin the work of stringent 
limitation and authoritative interpretation, you will have as many 
apples of discord as you have Articles,” (p. 337); and to Keble, 
‘‘ The late judgment seems to go no further than to abstain from 
narrowing that liberty which has hitherto been enjoyed by 
members of the Church, without reproach or imputation of 
heresy,” and ‘in declining to narrow the limits which the Church 
has not limited, I hope I am in harmony with the whole of her 
charitable spirit, and following the example of the first Council of 
Jerusalem, who refused to put a yoke on the necks of the disciples 
which neither their fathers nor they were able to bear.” (p. 339.) 
And as years went on, added experience made him more and 
more tolerant, till in 1866 we find him declaring, ‘I feel myself, 
and think very many feel similarly, a disposition to enlarge the 
legitimate boundaries of Church comprehensiveness far beyond 
what I should have done twenty years ago, and I act on this 
principle.” (p. 440.) 

We can do no more than refer to the picture of Bishop Sumner's 
domestic life which we get in the book, and which is in all 
respects an attractive one. With the position and revenues 
lof a great noble (for he was Bishop of Winchester 
before the appointment of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners), he 
could gather his numerous children and grandchildren round 
him in Farnham Castle, without interfering with the stately and 
free hospitality which, as Bishop, he was wont to dispense to his 
clergy, and friends, and neighbours. This was his great delight, 
and he excelled in it, as people do excel in that which they really 
enjoy. In short, he was one of those rare instances of a man 
who has had all good things poured on him copiously from his 
youth, and has been able, from his fine health, thoroughly to 
enjoy them all, from organising training-colleges, building 
churches, and baptising princesses, down to exchanging verses 
| with his old Eton friends, or guessing riddles and romping with 
his grandchildren. No wonder that ‘‘ sickness in any shape was 
| very abhorrent to him,” and so his six last years, when stricken 
| down by paralysis, he resigned his see, and saw all his work pass- 
ing into other hands, were a very sore trial, through which he 
| passed with great courage and Christian patience. The descrip- 
tion of him during this time—‘ like a man living after his own 

death,” his mind still clear, but his voice and power of writing 
| almost gone, ‘‘so that he could realise to the fullest extent the 
‘blank, the loss, the pain "—which is given at the end of the 
' volume, is very pathetic, and makes one close the book with real 
| respect for the old prelate, “last of our old Prince-Bishops,” 48 
he is called in some memorial verses. Perhaps it is well for the 
' Church that he was so. The day for our Prince-Bishops is gone 
by, beyond question,—possibly, even that of our Lord-Bishops, 
Peers of Parliament, with a minimum of £4,500 a year. Bishops 
of another type will have to do the work of the national Church 
‘of the future. But one is glad, in bidding adieu to the last of 

our old courtly prelates, to acknowledge that he was not only 

a polished gentleman and courtier, but a genuine Englishman, 
‘and a brave and humble Christian man. 








years of his episcopate, 176 new churches were built, and 100rebuilt, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


> 

in Abyssinia. By the Earl of Mayo. (John Murray.)—As a 

in the opening-up of Abyssinia to the lovers of sport on a large 
. scale, Lord Mayo has hardly proved a success. Much “blazing- 
away "—for the most part ineffectual—some hardships of travel, a good 
deal of trouble with inconsiderate natives, and a strange sickness that 
gent him prematurely home, fill up the measure of his tale. He tells it 
gil in a lively, straightforward way, and while relating his own mis- 
haps, holds out encouragement to possible followers in his steps by the 
greater good-fortune of his friend and travelling-companion, who 

(escaping illness) returned home with a satisfactory “bag,” if 

animals a8 large as lions, leopards, buffaloes, and crocodiles can be 
included in a term of such narrow dimensions. To the non-sportsman, 
the interest of this slight narrative lies partly in its occasional sketches 
of scenery and native manner, but mostly in the writer’s intercourse 
with the remarkable man who is now leading the armies of King 
Johannes against the Egyptians. General Kirkham was originally, it 
seems, & steward in the Peninsular and Oriental service, then a volunteer 
under Colonel Gordon in China; wounded severely there, he came home, 
and was employed in the Commissariat in the Abyssinian war. At the 
close of that war, ho offered his services to the new King, and has ever 
since led the life of active exertion in his adopted country which has 
placed him in the proud position of Commander-in-Chief of the Forces 
of Abyssinia, He is described as “a fair, rather good-looking, thin 
man,” with simple, friendly manners, and he entertained the travellers 
hospitably in his “ little house, with a roof like an extinguisher, perched 
on a high hill, that overlooked a plain, which was dotted about with 
water-pools, Kirkham had told us they were famous places for ducks, 
and sometimes snipe.” On the whole, though there is little in Lord 
Mayo’s experiences that call for a wider than private circulation, yet 
an hour or so may be spent pleasantly enough over the pages of his 
journal. 
Memorials of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Robert Morehead, D.D, 
Edited by his Son, Charles Morehead, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Edmonston and 
Donglas.)—Those lives and characters are probably the happiest and 
most enviable whose quiet tenor and perfect balance suffer the fewest vicis- 
sitades and offer no salient points of contrast, but certainly such do not 
lend themselves readily to the pen of the biographer. It needs a very keen 
insight into the inner deeps of personality, and a fine power of reproducing 
the image thus gained, to make the lives of simply good men reflect 
some of that halo of love and reverence which surrounded them while 
living. For the most part, we put down one of these biographies with 
a dissatisfied feeling ; we should like to know more or to have known less, 
—not to have been introduced to so much virtue, or to have had it made 
more attractive, to have been brought more under the influence of that 
charm which we see plainly enough was exercised over those who came 
into close contact with the living man. In the present instance, too, 
we think the close relationship of the writer has been of disadvantage 
to his subject. A son is naturally unwilling to dwell upon the more 
sacred feelings of a father, or to lift the veil more than is absolutely 
needful from the private joys and sorrows of his home, yet, without 
doing so, no real and lively sympathy can be awakened, and no perma- 
nent impression made upon the reader. The earlier part of these 
memorials, where Dr. Morehead tells the story of his childish and youth- 
ful days, is interesting and full of promise ; but the promise is not ful- 
filled, and we have, when the antobiography closes, to be content with 
a bald record of a prosperous and actively useful life seen almost entirely 
from the outside, Dr. Morehead was born of a good Scotch family, and 
early showed proofs of poetical and histrionic abilities, which, we are 
forced to say, are not brilliantly represented in the poems collected in the 
Volume before us; probably they found a more congenial vent in pulpit elo- 
quence. He entered the Scotch Episcopal Church, was coadjutor of Alison 
(“On Taste ”) in the Cowgate Chapel, and died rector of Easington, in 
Yorkshire. His “ Philosophical Dialogues” are highly commended by 
many good judges, and in speaking of them in ono of his “Noctes,” 
Christopher North says, in answer to the shepherd’s assertion that he 
loves Dr. Morehead :— 

“*So do I, James; and so do all that know him personally,—his 

talents, his genius, and better than both, his truly Christian character, 
mild and pure.’ Shepherd: ‘And also bricht.’ North: ‘Yes, bright.’ 
—‘In wit, a man, simplicity, a child.’ ” 
His long and close friendship with his cousin, Francis Jeffrey, gives 
much of its interest to the opening chapter of his life. It is curious to 
hear the brilliant Jeffrey spoken of as a “ meditative, perhaps, bat 
unformed Scotch lad.” The grave clergyman was then the forward, 
talkative boy, of whom higher hopes were formed than of his back- 
warder cousin. “It is a pity,” Dr. Morehead writes, “that with his 
remarkable capacity, ripening apparently all at once into something 
Very precocious, he threw off the original, more solid appearance which 
he bore when I first knew him. Nothing could be well less like his 
after-demeanour than the first impression I have retained of this very 
uncommon man.” 


B Melinda, the Caboceer ; or, Sport in Ashanti: a Tale of the Gold Coast. 
¥J.A. Skertchly. (Chapman and Hall.) —This book would have been 


invaluable to David Copperfield’s friends, Peggotty and Little Em'ly, in 
the old days of the boat-dwelling on Yarmouth strand, when they used to 
play at “Whales and sharks, and every variety of foreigners.” It 
abounds, it runs over with “ foreigners,” in a Peggottyian sense; and it 
is, though rather too oxuberant perhaps for the soberod spirits with which 
we naturally regard the literature of terrible adventures and the wildest 
of beasts, a vory amusing successor to Mr. Skertchly’s more authentic 
work on the African kingdoms, kings, and people. Few men would have 
taken imprisonment in the capital of the King of Dahomey, however, 
‘honourable,’ with such cheerfulness as Mr. Skertchly took it, when in 
1871 he repeated in his own person one of the experiences of Sindbad- 
We could not name a more interesting book of African adventure than 
his “ Dahomey,” which we owe to his having turned an exceedingly un- 
pleasant situation to admirable account ; and if we take less pleasure im 
his recent work, it is only because it requires a greater amount of 
animal spirits to appreciate it than we can suppose to outlast boyhood. 
If boys be anything like what they used to be, they will be fascinated 
with the adventures of Melinda, who, though his name sounds womanish, 
is a tremendous personage, an officer in the service ef King Koffee (of 
the sumptuous, annexed umbrella,) and out-and-out the grandest per- 
former of heroic impessibilities since Jack the Giant-Killer. Melinda 
tells his own story, and if he only told one adventure at a time, he might 
have made an “ Arabian Nights” of the series. The way in which wild 
beasts roam about in the narrative is truly delightful ; elephants are as 
plentiful as London cats, pythons are mere passing occurrences, scorpions 
as multitudinous and omnipresent as the black-beetles of private life at 
home. Precipices, rapids, storms, hair-breadth escapes, all these are 
matter of course in the experience of Melinda. The talk is very “ tall,” 
but boys used to like that, and like stage thunder, it adds to the thrill. 
Beyond its merits as a vivid, exciting fiction, Mr. Skertchly’s book in- 
terests by its exposition of the strange and horrible superstitions which 
prevail among the West-African tribes. Of course he expatiates upon 
the revolting “‘ Customs,” and from him we learn, what no other writer 
has, so far as we know, stated plainly, that the people esteem these 
ghastly solemnities as highly as the King. If this be so, we can only 
arrive at the conclusion of “ my Lord Tom Noddy,”—that “ nought can 
be done, nought can be said,” as between the King of Dahomey and his 
subjects. 

Naval Powers, and their Policy, §c. By J.C. Paget. (Longmans.)— 
This handsomely printed volume professes to give tabular statements of 
British and Foreign Ironclad Navies; dimensions, armour, details of 
armament, engines, speed, and other particulars, As such, taking 
their general correctness for granted, and we have every reason for 
doing so, the book will be found useful by people in search of facts and 
figures on these points. We imagine that the additions the writer has. 
made to his articles since they appeared in a magazine must be coa- 
siderable; the Journal of the Statistical Society would be the only 
possible magazine for them, as they stand. Mr. Paget's plan of book- 
making, namely, of giving the navies of each country a separate chap- 
ter, leads him sometimes into an odd predicament, as on page 152. 
Here we find a “chapter,” with all the advantages of a handsome 
head and tail-pieco, initial letter, and side-note, occupying exactly one 
line and a half, thus,—“ Chapter xvii. The Navy of Holland. The 
expenditure on the Navy for 1874 was £891,208.” No doubt this fact 
has its value, but the bare statement of it is somewhat unprofitable. 
In spite of Mr. Paget's expressed desire not to be technical, we could 
think a detailed criticism of his book suitable only to the columns of a 
professional journal. So far, however, as we can follow him, he seems 
to write with facility and vigour, without egotism, exaggeration, or 
partisanship. This latter is an uncommon virtue in a work of this 
kind, 

Harold Freeheart. 8 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)}—The author is 
careful to inform us on his title-page that his work is “a romance.” We 
do not see that it differs much from the ordinary novel. Most of the 
characters are ordinary enough, and not more like or unlike human 
beings than those which we commonly meet with in works of fiction. 
The best part of the book is the third volume, when the attempts of 
Sedeno to carry off “ Little Fairy,” with their vicissitudes of success and. 
failure, are related with much spirit. We may suggest, however, that 
the incident of the death of Nannette is a trifle too “romantic.” In 
this country we have coroners’ inquests, and though she was doubtless 
a very wicked woman, and fully deserved her fate, it is doubtful if 
the sagacious dog that killed her would have been allowed to go un- 
molested. At Rivenham this very startling event seems to have been 
accepted with the utmost calmness. Probably its inhabitants, as tenants 
and dependents of Lord Hubert (alias the Earl of St. Altiers), had those 
feelings of feudality which are so much prized in certain quarters, and 
were quite satisfied when a woman who molested that noble family was 
bitten through the throat by a big dog. 


A Handbook of London Bankers, By F. G. Hilton Price. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—There is plenty of curious information in this book. 
Many of the great Banks of London have something of the perpetuity 
of colleges, and accumulate a number of interesting traditions. The 
twelve pages, for instance, which are devoted to the firm of “ Child 
and Co.” are excellent reading. The house is more than two centuries 





old, and has had some very distinguished customers. Here, at the sign 
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of “ Ye Marigold,” Oliver Cromwell kept his account, and the names of | number and variety of the persons employed in its development, 
Bishop Burnet, the first Duke of Marlborough, Prince George of Den- | Cotherstone, a vain and ignorant woman, falls an easy victim to Mr 
mark, and King William III. are yet to be seen in its ledgers. Inter- | mond’s wiles, but there his luck ends. Unluckily for his scheme ae 
esting, too, is the history of “Coutts’s,” where her Majesty keeps her | love with the beautiful heiress of the property, in spite of his A alls in 
account, following the common practice of our Sovereigns, though | makes unholy love to her, is repelled with scorn, endeavours to poison 
George IIL, annoyed at the Mr. Coutts of the time having. contributed | is discovered, and shoots himself. After hor change of faith vine 
to the expenses of Sir Francis Burdett’s election, withdrew his custom. | ingeniously (may we say impossibly ?) conceals even from herh > 
Neither of the names of Child or Coutts yet survive, and it is a signifi- | Lady Cotherstone becomes the willing partner in her confessor’s 

cant indication of altered manners that the junior partner in the latter | forges certain love-letters with only too disastrous effect, and final] : 
house is Lord Archibald Campbell. It may be a reassuring fact for | tires to a convent, much and deservedly detested. If there was te Sy 
some who doubt the safety of private banks, that very few of the old- | to recommend these volumes but their somewhat extravagant plot, we 





established houses have ever failed, Strahan, Paul, and Co. being, of | might with perfect fairness put them summarily aside, but the fact ig 


course, an exception. Mr. Price quotes a curious sentence from evidence | that in spite of it, and apart from a cortain airy fastnoss of style she 
given by Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd (now Lord Overstone) in 1840, before | occasionally affects, Mrs. Randolph really writes agreeably, and eon. 
a Parliamentary Committee :—“I think Joint-Stock Banks are deficient | trives to interest us. The small talk of hor minor characters ig well 
in evorything requisite for the conduct of banking business, except | done, and after a fashion, amusing. We are convinced that our author 
extended responsibility.” Twenty-four years afterwards the house of | could strike a higher note than this, if she would strive to do 80, and 
Jones Loyd was incorporated in the London and Westminster Bank. strive more leisurely. A couple of three-volume novels in one Phair 
A Very Woman. By M.F. O'Malley, 3 vols. (Smith and Elder.)— | cannot be managed with any hope of real artistic success, We hope 

Angela, the heroine, certainly exercises in a most conspicuous and de- | Mrs. Randolph will regard these remarks both as a remonstrance and 
tormined way the woman’s privilege of changing her mind. Indeed, | an encouragement to try again,—only not just yet. 

we cannot acquit her of a certain want of self-control, which we should! 4// Round the World; or, What's the Object? By Frank Foster, 3 
be sorry to think characteristic of woman at her best. She falls in love | yols. (Samuel Tinsloy.)—Those volumos are altogether beneath criti 
with Harry too readily, and yields to the fascination of her second lover | cigm. If we thought there was tho least probability of our radian 
with a weakness which might have wrecked her happiness. Altogether, attempting the perusal of them, we would, by way of warning, utters 
Frank, whose somewhat masculine tastes seem to agree with her mas- | vigorous protest against the author's method, his manners, ‘ and his 
culine name, with her true womanly tenderness and sympathy for trouble, | morals. But wo feel it would be superfluous. We should, however, like 
is more to our liking. Possibly Miss (or Mr.) O’Malley wishes us to| to address the second clause of the title to the publisher,—« What can 
have our choice as to which we shall consider to be the real “very | be the object of it?” 

woman.” However, the two couples ultimately “ sort themselves,” and 
allis well. A Very Woman is written with much literary skill, and is 
evidently the work of a really cultivated person. Altogethor it is a 
refreshing contrast, for freshness and vigour, to the majority of the 
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novels that come before us; but it would not have been the worse, if | anjett (W. H.), Reminiscences of an Old Draper, 12M0 ..4.....0000008 (Low & Co.) 26 
the episode of Vivian and Inez had been left out. Arthur (T. S.), Choice Tales, 12mo. (J. Blackwood & Co.) 26 
. . . | Bell (0. D.), Sydney Stuart, feap. 8V0 .......c.csecsereseeersererseerseees (Warne &00) 10 

England, P a Se and India Connected: by po on Brooke (S, A.), Christ in Modern Life, CF 8VO..s.ssssssss+s (Henry S. King & 00) 78 
System. By S. McBean. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Mr. McBean Cambridge University Calendar, 1876, 12m0 .......c0.0000 (Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 66 
will take away the breath of the degenerate statesmen of the | Clarence (Captain A. F.), True and Feigned Love, 12mo (J. Blackwood & Co.) 1/0 
present day. It is, he says, “incumbent on us, as a nation, Corneille’s Cinna, revised by Gasc, 18M .....ereereereerereesreereeees (Bell & Sons) 10 
to resolve to carry out the entire length of line, at our own cost, Davies (Sir John), Complete Poems, ed. by Grosart, 2 vols (Chatto & Windas) 120 
. K h b 3.300 ies df Matlock De Fivas (V.), Trésor National...........:0s.sceeesee (Lockwood & Co.) 246 

from Seutari to Kurrachee, about 3, miles; and from Antioch | nougias (Lady G.), Linked Lives, 3 vols cr 8¥0.....++ vesvee(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
to Ismailia, with branches to Damascus and Jerusalem, about 600 miles | Riloart (Mrs,), Ernie Elton at School, feap 8V0 ..s.secessseesesereeesseses (Routledge) 10 
altogether.” This is not all; he looks forward to the day when trains | ipeenes & 6, 0 of ome oe ee coecese ; ~ eee aR 10 
will run from Caleutta to Pekin, though he does not expressly tell us | HaltHours in the Tiny World, er 8¥0.rccce-cecevor,cDaldy, Isbister, & 00). 48 


that we are to make this railway also. Mr. McBean has, of course, King (E.), French Political Leaders,—Brief Biographies, cr 8vo ...(Low&Co) 60 
King (Canon), Meditations on the Seven Last Words of Our Lord (Mowbray) 1/0 


plenty to say for himself, and granted the conditions of money and | Knie (J. G.), Guide to M'n'gement and Edue. of Blind Children (Simpkin& Co) 1/6 
safety, his railway: would be an admirable institution. But then the | Lever (Charles), Charles O'Malley, vol. 2, illust., cr 8vo .. ( 
' . pons ns : Lytton (Lord), Kenelm Chillingly, 12m0_ ..........cescecseceeee 
money! Sixty millions is no trifle, and what a corps of policemen Malins (J.), Professor Alcoholico, a Temperance Poem, 8vo .. 
. be " Z 1 | Man,—Paleolithic, Neolithic, and several other Races (Hodges, 
‘would he not want to keep the eed along the three thousand odd miles ! Martineau (J.), Modern Materialism, 8vo ....... .(Williams & Norgate) 16 
Mr. McBean makes an odd mixture of religious, political, and com- | Meadows (A.), Manual of Midwifery, 12mo 
s s s s s . Monckman (J.), The Science Examiner, 12 -( 
mercial considerations in his argument, but yet he may only be a Monsell (J. S.), Near Home at Last, 18mo ...... “(Bell & Sons) 38 
hundred years or so before his time. Monsell (J. S.), Simon the Oyrenian, and other Poems, 18mo ...... (Bell & Sons) 5/0 
Nevins (W.), My Reason and my Faith in Harmony...... (Williams & Norgate) 10 
























The New Godiva. By Stanley Hope. 3 vols. (Bentley and Son.)— a rey gg ee, 2 Sesto Tale, = B. J. ee — ; oS ‘ 
PA - ° ° —- umptre (BE. H.), Respice, Aspice, Prospice, &c..........(Daldy, Isbister, ) Y 

Tho author has the merit of making his plot perfeetly intelligible. A Pyper (Peter), Mr. Gray and his Neighbours, 2 vols cr 8V0_ .....+....0 (J. Hodges) 21/0 

gentleman, proud of a descent from an ancestor who, being then already | Reynolds (H. R.), John the Baptist, SV0........-.srsee (Hodder & Stoughton) 120 

< . “ ‘ . 7 | Ross (J.), Practical Rudiments of the Latin Language (W. Blackwood & Sons) 16 

noble, came over with the Conqueror, marries beneath him. His own | Scott's (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, new Library Edition, vol. 1, 8vo.,....(Black) 86 

extravagance and the villainy of his man of business reduce him to | Scott (Sir W.), Woodstock, or the Cavalier, illustrated, cr 8vo ......(Routledge) 3/6 

° . ; ata Sharp (S.), Rudiments of Geology, cr 8v0........+ (Stanford) 40 

poverty, and his beautiful wife earns the money which is needed to} Showell’s Tradesman's Calculator, by Bragg, 18M0........0sceccreersersessores (Tega) 4 
i iv. itti "4 i Tales and I)lustrations, 18mo i 

keep him alive by ating at 8 model. What al eee him when Talmage (T. de Witt), Daily Thoughts & Readings for Every Day (Nicholson) 2% 

ho learns the fact, and how he comes to a better mind, forms the main | Temple Bar, VOl 46, SVO ..e.cccccocsssseseses soseesscesersssscessceessvseneee (Bentley &Son) 56 

Thomas (J. J.), The American Fruit-Culturist, 8vo (Wood) 21/0 


portion of the story. It would not havo been a bad plot for a novelette, Verne (Jules), Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea (Sampson Low &Co.) 106 
but the material has to be spun out very much to furnish the substance | Waugh (E.), Poems and Lancashire Songs, with Additions, 12mo (Heywood) 60 
of three volumes. And it is unnecessarily complicated, we think, by Wood (Sarah), Plain Guide to Good Gardening, cr 8vo ...... (Lockwood & Co.) 5 
the fact which the reader knows all along that the wife is not in truth| ~ ; 
low-born. Without this we might not have had the sturdy digger from | 
the Southern Hemisphere, but he, too, might have been spared without Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 
much loss. Mr. Stanley Hope has the art of being readable, and the! +) .yded. Single copy, Gd. ; by post, 64d. 
printer, with clear type and ample margin, lends his aid. ’ ea ee The Annual Subscriptionte 
No Love Lost. By Mrs. Randolph. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) ™ eniancscangg i wee seebpemmallans: ry a ad is 
—Mrs. Randolph is indefatigable. It was only the other day that we | the Sprctator, including postage to any part of the United States, 
£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 


received “Wild Hyacinth,” and now here is another novel from her - 
prolific pen. In the story just named, we had to complain that Mrs. | Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 


Randolph introduced several stirring questions of the day, and caused Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
her company to engage in them and discourse largely upon them. Now Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 

certainly Mrs. Randolph has avoided this error to-day. The aims,in-}| 9 = EE ——_—__ 
fluence, morality, and modus operandi of the Jesuits in England cannot 

be called a stirring question of the day. But in a novel it is equally 
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out of Place, and we feel we have made a bad exchange in getting it by inci porqerny py aay a. ’ 
itself, instead of half-a-dozen little matters like woman's suffrage, &c. | Half-Page....c...cesscssesesesserses 5 5 0| Half-Column ‘; 8 





QUarter-PAage .......cccerreseeeserees 212 6 | Quarter-ColaMn ,........eeeseeeseres 

Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


Theauthor writes like one who has heard of the Jesuits being alive in Eng- 
land nowadays for the first time. The real hero of the story is one Oliver 
Desmond, an English clergyman who becomes a “’vert” and a Jesuit 
priest, who is directed by his “‘superiors” to ignore his “’yersion” and to 
reassume his abandoned position in the English Church. This is in 
order to compass the “’yersion” of an entire family of rank, to whom he 
hadaccess, The main plot is somewhat difficult to follow, owing to the 
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On the 28th inst., price One Shilling. 


BELGRAVIA FOR MAY. 
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CLIET . Lovett Cameron. \o 
sor By Wrtentine Bromley. Obap. 1. Sotherne 
Chap. 2. Mrs. Blair's First Move; Chap. 3. The 


Court. 
ily. ‘ 
aretts BECOME or Lonp CAMELFORD's Bopy? By 
es Reade. 
‘Tas LAST OracLe (A.D. 361). 
ms SHMAN: a Reminiscence. By Cuthbert Bede. 
RRY ENGLAND. 
ae. ae In NATURE AND SocreTy: By Mrs. 
Lynn Lin M By B. Montgomerie 
ED BY THE Mriu. By B. i 
ee With an Illustration by R. P. Leitch, 
TLLIAM BLAKE. By J. Comyns Carr. 
G@ASNAKE. By Stephen J. McKenna. With 
tration by J. Mahoney. Chap. 1. The Lady 
and the Scoundrel. Chap. 2. Coining Money. Chap. 


3, Roman Punch. 
LAY. By T. H.S. Escott. 

oe TAGGARD'S DavuGnTeR. By M. E. Braddon. 

With an Illustration by H. French. Chap. 13. I lean 
thee, dear, without alarm. Ohap. 14. Trop 

moi, yoilamon trépae. Chap.15.A Family 
. Chap. 16. Cynthia tries to be useful. 
By Joseph Knight. 
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ALL For LOVE. 9 

, carefully printed on creamy paper, and 

grorrlly bound in cloth for the Library, price 6s each. 
THE 


PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


strated—by Sir John Gilbert, George Du 
Moot Small, rd Hopkins, 8. L. Fildes, Henry 





ney Hall, Macquoid, Moyr Smith, J. 

Woods, Gye Mahoney, and otbers. 
ilkie Collins. 

Fe aN in WHITE. MAN and WIFF. 
ANTONINA. POOR MISS FINCH. 
BASIL. MISS or MRS.? 

The DEAD SECRET. The NEW MAGDALEN 
QUEEN of HEARTS. The FROZEN DEEP. 
MY MISCELLANIES. 


INSTONE. 
Tbe ead SEEK. The LAW & the LADY. 


E. Lynn Linton.—PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
Katharine S. Macquoid.—The EVILEYE. 
Henry Kingsley.—NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 
Florence Marryat.—OPEN! SESAME! 
Mrs. Oliphant.—WHITELADIES, 


ames Payn.—The BEST of HUSBANDS. 
* tage WALTER'S WORD. 


unders.—GUY WATERMAN. 
aaa ONE AGAINST the WORLD. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. 


Authors of *Gideon’s Rock.” 
The LION in the PATH: an Historical Romance. 


Anthony Trollope.—The WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
T. A. Trollope.—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
Ouida.—Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 


5s each. 
FOLLE-FARINE. } PASCAREL: 
IDALIA: a Romance. Story. 
HANDOS: a Novel. PUCK;; hisVicissitudes, 
Adventures, &c. 


© 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. 
TRICOTRIN A BOG of FLANDERS. 


Only a 


CEOIL CASTLE- STRATHMORE 

MAINE'S GAGE. TWO LITTLE 
HELD in BONDAGE. WOODEN SHOES: a 
SIGNA. Sketch. 





Popular Series of 7s 6d Illustrated Books. 


Printed upon fine toned paper, and handsomely bound 
in cloth, extra gilt. 


Advertising, its History. Fac-similes, and Plates. 
Artemus Ward's Works, Complete. Portrait and Facs. 
Bechstein’s Pretty as Seven. Richter's 98 Pictures. 
io. The Decameron. Stothard's Steel Plates. 
Bret Harte’s Select Works in Prose and Poetry. Illus, 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Stothard’s Steel Plates. 
Byron's Life and Letters. By Thomas Moore. 12 Plates. 
Clubs and Club Life in London (Timbs). 40 Illustons. 
Colman’s Broad Grins. Frontispiece by Hogarth. 
Creasy 8 Memoirs of Eminent Etonians. Illustrated. 
Cruiksbank’s Comic Almanack. 2,000 Plates. 2 vols. 
Cussans’s Hand-book of Heraldry. 350 Illustrations. 
English Eccentrics and Eccentricities (Timbs). 50 Ills. 
Englishman's House. By Richardson. 600 Illustrations. 
Golden Treasury of Thought. 
Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps. Concanen's tinted Plates. 
 Greenwood's Wilds of London. Concanen’s Plates. 
Grimm 8 Popular Stories. Cruikshank’s Plates. Gilt. 
Hall's Sketches of Irish Character. Steel Plates. 
Hood's Choice Works, including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. Port., Memoir, and 250 Lilustrations. 
Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works. Ports.& Fac-simile. 
Life in London. 3y Pierce Egan and Cruikshank. 
Longfellow’s Prose Works. Lllustd. by Val. Bromley. 
_ ellow ® Poetical Works. Numerous Illustrations. 
jo Twain's Choice Works. Port. and Illustrations. 
+ ar of Mayfair: Vers de Société of the 19th Century. 
Hear Pursuivant of Arms. 200 Iilustns. and Plates. 
jm Works. Poems, Essays, and Stories. Illustrated. | 
= lais, with Doré’s wonderful lllustrations. 
a a Complete Works, with Pooms. 10 Plates. | 
Sines oards—Their History. Numerous Illustrations. 
me Sports and Pastimes of the People of England. | 
Swi Ilustrations and Voloured Frontispiece. | 
ft's Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. Portrait, | 
P Memoir, and Illustrations. | 
Theak 8 Three Tours. Rowlandson's 83 Col. Plates. 
Th ore Hook's Humorous Works. Illustrated. 
> 8 Seasons and Oastle of Indolence. 50 Illusts. | 
XN ieee Cotton’s Complete Angler (Sir Harris | 
Wriehe : Edition), With 61 Plate Iilustrations. 
Wrieht's Histor! . So Gesngen, Fairhbolt’s Plates. 
of Caricatu: 
Faitholt’s Ilusteations re and of the Grotesque. 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 

Four, £20. Election, second week in MAY.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


T° PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS,— 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has time for one or 
two more Weekly Class-lessons in English Language 
and Literature, Reading, and Composition.—143 King 
Henry's Road, N.W. 


ari COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square. 
EASTER TERM begins on THURSDAY, April 27th. 
Prospectuses, &c., may be had at the College. 
E. A. BOSTOOK, Hon. Sec. 


DUCATION at the SEASIDE.—An 

OXFORD GRADUATE receives a limited 
number of PUPILS for preparation for Public Schools, 
&c.—Address, “OC. C. C.,” Dorman’s Library, St. 
Leonard'’s-on-Sea. 


EV. EDMUND FOWLE (Author of 

a@ most successful Series of Latin and Greek 

Books and other Works), PREPARES BOYS for the 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—For Terms (inclusive), address 
Amesbury House, Reigate Hill, Reigate. 











—The SLADE PROFESSORSHIP of FINE 
will become VACANT at the end of the current 
Session, Professor Poynter having accepted the 1 4 
pointment of Director-General of Fine-Art Schools, 
connection with the Art Department of the South 
Kensington Museum. Candi for the Professor- 
ship are requested to send in their applications and 
testimonials not later than Saturday, April 29th, to the 
undersigned, from whom information respecting the 
duties, emoluments, and other particulars of the Pro- 


U* IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ART 


fessorship, may be obtained. 
HARRY BROWN, 
March 14, 1876. Assistant-Secretary to the Council. 


Uversiry COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 


Head Master—H. Wuston Eve, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambri 
Vice-Master—E, R. Horton, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

The SUMMER TERM, 1876, will begin for new 
Pupils on Tuesday, April 25, at 9.30 a.m. 

The School is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway,and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the termini of several other railways. 

Di is maintained without corporal punish- 


late Fellow of 





R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
Future Calling in Life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE, 


Principal—The Rev. CHARLES Braa, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Vice-Principal—The Rev. JosepH NEWTON, M.A. 

Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars address the 
Secretary. Next term commences May 2nd. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL, for 
JW GIRLS. —The School RE-OPENS after the 
Easter Holidays on THURSDAY, APRIL 27. Fees 
Two, Three, and Four-and-a-half Guineas a Term.— 
For farther particulars apply at 80 Gower Street. 
School Boarding-House, in connection with the above, 
79 Gower Street. 
OUTHPORT. — Miss LAWFORD 
receives BOYS into her house between the ages of 
six and thirteen. In addition to the usual course of 
instruction, lessons are given in Class-singing, Draw- 
ing, Drilling,and Carpeutry. The ensuing term will 
begin on M 3. 
Bingfield, Albert Road. 
OMPANION PUPIL.—WANTED, 
by a Cambridge Graduate and University Prize- 
man, a COMPANION PUPIL to a Boy of Seventeen, 
reparing for University Matriculation. References : 
Bir Harry Verney, Bart., Claydon House, Bucks; Mr. 
Charles Smith, Tutor, of Sid. Coll., Cambridge.— 
Address, the Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, Granboro’ 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


NIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
JUNE ENTRANCE-EXAMINATION. 

One Scholarship of the value of £100 a year, Two 
Scholarships given by the Goldsmiths’ Company, of 
the value of £60 and £40 a year, and an Exhibition 
given by the Clothworkers’ Company, all tenable for 
Three Years, will be awarded in connection with this 
Examination. Forms of Entry may be obtained on 
application to the Hon. Sec., Miss DAVIES, 17 Cun- 
ningham Place, London, N.W. These Forms must be 
returned, filled up, on or before April 29. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, in connection with University College, 
London. Additional subjects for Summer Session :— 
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GREEK (Talfourd Ely, Esq.)—!. Elementary: Tues- 
days, 3.45; and Wednesdays, 2.30; beginning April 25. 
2. Advanced: Tuesdays aud Thursdays, 12.30, begin- 
ning April 25. 

LATIN (Talfourd Fly, Esq.)—Mondays and Wed- 
nesdays, 12.30, beginning April 21. 

Fridays, 3.30, beginning April 24. 

MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 
aa ERN COLLEGE. 
This College contains THREE DEPARTMENTS,— 
the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL. 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders, 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Feliow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 


ID OVER COLLEGE. 


President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head Master—The Rev. WM. BrLL, M.A., late Scholar 
of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 

A liberal education, by Graduates of the Universities, 
Tuition fees, from 10 to 15 guineas per annum. 
Board in the Masters’ houses, £45 per annum. 
The College will REOPEN on May 9. 
App!y to the Head Master or the Honorary Secretary. 
WOLLASTON KNOOKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


UNDLESCHOOL, Northamptonshire. 

Founded by Sir WILLIAM LAXTON, 1556. 

Patrons—THE Grocers’ COMPANY. 

The Funds being increased by Grants from this 
Compeny, the TUITION FEE for a FIRST-GRADE 
EDUCATION, Classical or Modern, is only TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. Boarders, 45 to 60 Guineas. 

The List of recent Honours includes the Nineteenth 
Wrangler of 1874, and the Seventeenth Classic of 1876. 

Apply to the Head Master, Rev. H: ST. JOHN 
READE, M.A., late Scholar of University College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Haileybury 

The next Term begins May 8, 








FRENCH GRAMMAR (Prof. Cassal)—Mondays and | 


Prospectuses at the Office in the College, or of J. E. 





ment or impositions, 
Prospectuses, containing full information respecting 
the courses of ins ven in the School, fees, 





and other rs, may be obtained at the office of 
the College. HARRY BROWN, 
Assistant-Secretary to the Council. 
EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 


ar” NEXT TERM will begin on Wednesday, May 


The School was instituted ten years ago in the hope 
of supplying a good education to boys unable to attend 
Public Schools. The course of instruction is much 
the same as that pursued in University College School, 


London. 

MASTERS. 

Classics—F. W. Levander, F.R A.S., Managing Master, 
and Mr. Archibald Ballantyne. 

Arith ic, Math tics, Natural Philosophy—Johu 
Bridge, MA. Lond., late Assistant-Examiner in 
Mathematics in the University of London. 

Chemistry—F. S. Barff, M.A. Ch. Coll. Cambridge, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy. 

English, History, Geography—F. W. Levander, 
F.R.A.8 , and Mr. Archibald Ballantyne. 

French—M. Robert Tapson, French Master in Uni- 
versity or School. 

German—F. Althaus, Ph.D., Professor of German in 
University College, London. 

Writing—C, F. King, B.A. Lond., Writing Master in 
University College School. 

Drawing—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master iu 
University College School. 

Gymnastics—Mr. A. Winterbottom. 

usic—Fencing—Dancing. 
Classes in several subjects are taken by Miss E. F. 

Squire and Miss Case. 

Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 

London, N.W. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SIXTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION will open on MONDAY 
NEXT, April 24. 5 Pall Mall East, Admittance, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


-_—t GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— 
The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the Continental Schools, is NOW OPEN. 


HE LIGHT of the SANCTUARY, 

by SZOLDATICS, from a Sketch by the Right 

Honourable Lady Petre, will shortly be ON VIEW at 
DICKINSON and FOSTER’S, 114 New Bond Street. 


TMuE LATE EMILE LESSORE,—In 
announcing the Death of this celebrated Artist, 
Mr. Mortlock begs to state that he has made arrange- 
ments with Messrs. Josiah Wedgwood and Sons for 
the exhibition of the Works painted on Queen's Ware 
which they have reserved during Mr. Lessore's con- 
nection with the Firm. The whole are now on view at 
the Galleries, 31 Orchard Street. Catalogues, price 
6d, may be obtained at the Galleries; or at Messrs. 
Wedgwood's, Etruria, Staffordshire. 
M ONOGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 
I YOVELTIES in Monograms, Crests, and Ad- 
dresses, Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and 
ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


r[URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET eS TO THE ROYAL 


A . 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 























FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 








Senne 
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ARTNER WANTED, in an 
Established Business connected with the 
Building, Contracting, and other Trades. Must have 
tJ at his disposal. Apply to Messrs. CHAD- 
OKS, ADAMSON, COLLIER, t 


'  eanalad aud CO’S SOUPS, 
paved PROVISIONS, and 








and CO., 65 Moorg 
Street, London, E.O. 


IBERAL NEWSPAPER.—A Leading 
Liberal Weekly in the North of England for 
SALE. Has Government Advertisements, An excel- 
lent opportunity. Sum required from £2,000 to £2,500. 
ag , in first instance, a. addressed “Z,” 
Mr. G, STREET, 30 Cornhill, London. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVO- 
LENT INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Dis- 
tressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
Willis's Rooms on SATURDAY, May 13th, at Six 
o'clock, his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK in 


the Chair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknow- 


led, by 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, RA. Honorary 
retary. 
FREDERICK W. ae 5, nl 24 Old Bond 
t 


Dinner Tickets, intnding ‘Wines, One Guinea. 
oo EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 


SIX DISCOURSES at St. JAMES’S CHURCH, 
— on SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, at Three 
o'clock. 

April 23.—Rev. JAMES Moornovss#, M.A., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's and Vicar of Paddington: “Christ 
himself the greatest Miracle of Christianity, and the 
true explanation and voucher of all its other Miracles.” 

April 30.—Rev. F. J. JayNE, M.A., Tutor of Keble 
Vollege, Oxford: “ Hints for the solution of religious 
difficulties arising from the existence of Physical and 
Moral Evil.” 

May 7.—Rev. Professor JELLETT, B.D.: “The work 
of Christ the efficient remedy of Moral Evil.” 

May 14.—The Lorp ARCHBISHOP of YorK: “ Goda 
Personal Being, not an impersonal force.” 

May 21.—Rev. Professor PLUMPTRE, D.D.: “Infi- 
delity confuted by its own concessions.” 

May 28.—The Lorp BrisHop of GLOUCESTER and 
BrisTou : ** The contrast between Christianity, as the 
Hope of the World, and the Despair of Unbelief.” 

P. BARKER, M.A., Secretary. 

2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.O. 














RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on ae son at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 


ances effected in all arty of ie witeaw LOVELL, 
G 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 











ye and GAME PIES; also, 
| | pecan of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PUstus 
~ siaemnenieiaaes for 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








SOUP, and _ other 
INVALIDS. 











AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 

1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 

at ey Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, 
post free. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. _ Bills gotiated and collected 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Partici- 
pating class. 
Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. . 
For the Prospectus and Last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any Agent of the Company. 











(j= MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
Annua! Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Olerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





wom ne 
CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE UREN, 
PRINCE OF Ware BRE mm 


Is extensively used for all 
OUT-DOOR WORK, 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMP9, 
2 cwt. Free to all Stations, 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LaBoyR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS, 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free,” . 


WALTER CARSON and SO. 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD 
LupGATE HILL, Lonpon, £.0,. ‘ 
AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK,, Dusu. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS T 
WORLD, "CUGHOUT Tag 































ME. 
EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’ 


CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & C05 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing > 
to the breath, 





Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 





AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, INDIGESTION. 
Invested Assets poy ie £5,441,545 
Income for the past ~* sepaedaants ve RAR "493,516 MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE, 


Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,743,164 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 





years ended 31st D ber, 1874. 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted 5,523,138 





The Expenses of Management (including Com- 
mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annual income, 

ATTENTION is especially called to the NeW (RE- 
VISED AND REDUCED) RATES OF PREMIUM recently 
— by the Office. 

e@ Rates for YOuNG Lives will be found 

MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 

the Office. 





CRAMER’S 


PIANETTES. 


FULL COMPASS OF SEVEN OCTAVES, 
PRICES TWENTY-FIVE TO FIFTY GUINEAS, 


Are charming in tone, agreeable in touch, extraordinary in durability, and are now the leading instruments 
everywhere. May be hired on Cramer's Three-Years’' System. Exchangeable if returned free within six months. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO,, 
Regent Street, W., Moorgate Street, EO., London; 35 Church Street, Liverpool. 





FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


TILED 


KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 


DEANE’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE KNIVES, IvoRY, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELECTRO ForRKsS—Table, 24s to 648; Dessert, 16s to 46s. 

— SPOONS, — 24s to 66s; — 16s to 48s. 
PApieR-MACHEé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SkTS, from £3 7s to £24. 
Drsu Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 
ELEcTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 

— LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 

Lamps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
OOAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CLocKs—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 





FenpDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
SToves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BaTus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CoRrnIcEs—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &€. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 

-— Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY Goons, BrusHEs, Mats, &c. 
TooLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
Hot-WaTsER Fittings for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 
Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 


fant 





By all Chemists, and the M 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON oy - tmmane SQUARE, 








EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
TENHAM-COURT BROAD. The 
only House in London 
sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- 
DING, and BEDBOOM 
FURNITUBE. 


1S me & SON. 
EDSTEADS. 
EDDING. 
|: eaten FURNITURE. 








EAL & SON'S CATALOGUE (104 
Edition), containing Tw 
trations, with en 
b st on app 

195, 196, 197, 198, Tor ENA ~COUBT BOAD, 
LONDON, W. 


RY’S CARACAS cOCcOs 
“A most delicious and valuable article’= 


Standard. ” 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality. — Food, 
Hassall 


Water, and Air, edited by Dr. ° 


~ 2a 
RY’S EXTRACT of cocos 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 


articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived t 


the superfluous oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, 


Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having wd 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply 
wares GLEN] FIELD STARCH,” 
“cc 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying © 
the wearer. 
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Edition, revised and enlarged, in feap. 8v0, price 6s. 


BS of FAITH, cet Onder of the Chitin Age 
Ww, 
eg ee 


— Examiner. 
os aoe and inte ce esti tal. veeseHlis scheme of reasoning is finely and truly con- 


eave. Spectator. 4 in this volume a more common-place work on the STRAY P APERS. By John Ormsby, Author 


‘Our readers t fin 
spies but something more, and for these times, far better.” —Journal of Sacred 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 








Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 
SACTIONS of the N. ATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 
MOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, Brighton —— 1875. Edited 


Preus, LL.B. Cantab., LL.D. Lond., Gen. Sec. of the Assoc., Barrister at- 
byO. vise North-Eastern Circuit. 
ne The Volumes for 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1866, 1867, ~ 1869, 1870, 1871, 
hed 1873, price 12s each, the Volume for 1865, price 10s, the Volume for 


Iso be had. 
—_—_. London: LONGMANS and Co. 
LONDON SERIES of FRENCH CLASSICS. 
Now ready, in fcap. 8vo, price 1s 6d. 
ORNEILLE’S POLYEUCTE, with English Vocabulary and 
Notes by 0. Cassa, LL.D. Previously published :— 


CORNEILLE’S CID, price 1s 6d. 
YOLTAIRE'S ZAIRE, price 1s 6d. 


LAMARTINE’S TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE, 2s 64. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Mr. HINCHLIFF'S TRAVELS ROUND the WORLD. 
published, i medium 8vo, with Fourteen Illustrations engraved on Wood by 
Just - G. Pearson, price 218, cloth. 
VER the SEA and FAR AWAY;; being a Narrative of 
anderings round the World. By T. w HINCHLIFF, M.A., To" 
Pretest of the Alpine Club, Author of “ Samaner Months among the Alps,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


MUSIC EDITION of MARTINEAU'S HYMNAL. 
Now ready, in small 4to, price 10s, cloth. 
S of PRAISE and PRAYER. Collected and Edited 
by James MarTINEAU, LL.D., D.D. With 585 Tunes, sel 
and in composed by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A., JAMES T. WHITEHEAD, a 
Bast, MaRTINEAU. 
Also, now ready, in middle size (18mo), price 3s, cloth. 
YMNS of PRAISE and PRAYER. Besides the previous 
Editions, viz., crown 8vo, 4s 6d, cloth, and 32mo, 1s 6d, cloth, or 1s 8d, roan. 
*.* A liberal allowance on all Editions to Ministers and Congregations on direct 
to the Publishers. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
REVISED EDITIONS of Mr. HULLAH’S TWO SERIES of LECTURES on the 
HISTORY of MUSIC. 
Second Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
HE TRANSITION PERIOD of MUSICAL HISTORY. 
A Second Course of Lectures on the History of Music from the Beginning 
of the Seventeenth to the Middie of the Eighteenth Century, delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By JonN HULLAH. With 40 Musical Illustrations. 


By the same Author, uniform, Second Edition, price 8s 6d. 
FIRST COURSE of LECTURES on the HISTORY of MODERN 
MUSIO. 




















London: LONGMANS and Oo. 


On Tuesday. 
tae DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series. No. 51. 
Price 6s. 


CONTENTS. 
1, TRADITION AND PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
2. Dz. Mivart’s LessONS FROM NATURE. 
8, CATHOLIC INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION.—ST, MARY'S ORPHANAGE, 
BLACKHEATH. 
4. Ranxe’s History OF ENGLAND. 
6. CHURCH AND STATE. 
6. ART IN THE PROVINCES. 
7. Ta® SCHOLASTICS ON INTELLECT AND ABSTRACTION. 
8, SrCcULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 





9, Prus [X. on LipeRAL CATHOLICISM. 
10. Taz CxvuRncH's SOCIAL CONFLICT. By F. Ramitre. 
11. NoTi0Es OF Books. 
London: Buans and Oares, 17 and 18 Portman Street; and 63 Paternoster Row. 


ATURE for THURSDAY, APRIL 27, will contain a 
NOTIOE of the late Sir CHARLES ‘WHEATSTON E, "by 8 or VOLPICELLI, 

of Rome. Illustrated by a Portrait, engraved on Steel by ©} .Jeens. Double 
Number, price 8d; post free for 84d stamps. 








min ihe Bi |e SHORES of LAKE ARAL. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK: 


A LIFE of the EARL of MAYO, Fourth 









SMITH, ELDER & CO."S NEW BOOKS. 















HERBERT WOOD, Major, Royal Engineers. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 14s. 






of “ Autumn Rambles in North Africa.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 







By the Author of “ The Member for Paris,” &c., &c, Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. 


By LesLiz STEPHEN. Crown 8vo, 98. 








W. M. THACKERAY'S DRAWINGS. 
Royal 4to, 21s. 


The ORPHAN of PIMLIOO, and other 


Sketches, Fragments, and Drawin, ~ WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
by ety y a Process that gives a Faithful Reprod: Originals. With 
reface and Editorial Notes by Miss THACKERAY. 








SECOND EDITION, ready this day. 





Viceroy of India. With a Narrative of his Indian pendent. Aly By W. W. 
Hunter, B.A., LL.D. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 













NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “FAR from the MADDING CROWD.” 
Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s, 


THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 


With Eleven Illustrations by GzorGE bU MAURIER. 


A VERY WOMAN. By M. F. O'Malley. 


3 vols, 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LUCY FITZADAM.” 


PARLEY MAGNA. By Edward Whitaker, 


Author of “Lucy Fitzadam.” 2 vols. 


















London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

All the Best New Books in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, 
and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, are in circulation at MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and 
arrangements are made for an ample supply of Forthcoming Works of general 


interest as they appear. 


First-class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 
Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


LIBRARY, 12 St. Jemaws Square, London. 


pesetes 184 
.B.H. BINGE of id ag 
PaesIDEtS THOMAS CARLYLE, 


. Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Literature, in 
various 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are a owed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. us on application. 

RO. T HARRI 
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BUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Weirmcss: MOC -MAIN LEVER 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gen to be the most aientive invention in the | #04 pn 


Curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel | their 
wring, 80 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 


EA AND 


Pe power . supplied by t © MOC-MAIN 
‘AD and PATENT LE ER Atti ting with so much ease 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
and t the Truss (which 
( cannot fail to fit) forwarded by Oilmen generaliy. Retail by 


being sent to the Manufacturer, 


In consequence of PERRINS Imitations o 


which are hens ae to a the Public, LEA 
have adopted A N bearing 


« ne LEA and PERRINS,” 

being worn round the body, while the re- | which will be placed on every bottle of 

ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

that bp a after this date, and without which none is 
canna oo Cehesten, one any Be genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 

ter; OrOSsE and BLACKWELL, London; and Rs i 








IN, Secretary and Librarian. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 












SAUCE, Bracing air and beautifal scenery. Appointments 
rfect. beay = choice. Excellent Ouisine. Rooms. 
EW LABEL, —_ d'hote a Tariff on application to manager, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 
coves. goes, PAINS in the OHEST, SHORT- 
of BREATH, PHLEGM.—Two of 





R “LOCOCK'S PULMONIC 

WAFERS give immediate relief, and nothing 

else gives such a sound, refreshing night’ @ rest, while 

ee To agers and publis apecbars they ove invaluable fot 
an 

_ clearing and laahetes © the voice. They havea 
















on the circumfe body ches 
a the e hips rence of the two im out the world.—_{November, 
ype London. 
Truss 8, and 31s bo — 
= Double ditto, 31s 6d, pg and 528 
mye ditto, = and 52s 6d; 
Post-office orders made ble to J 
Post-office, Piccadilly acs 


NEW PATENT. 


80 necessary in 


&c., for Yaniooss VEINS, and all cases of 
ELLIN of the LEGS, 

erp B, ae. They are porous, light in texture, and be treated by th 

ive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock. 


of these Pills are the 
dyspeptic symptoms. 





a WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. * 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—The seeds of disease are often unconsciously 

Postage free. W sown by some ——— of those precautions which are 
hite, changeable climate of ours; the 
earlier Sioa eaten of deranged health are often * neg- 
ence another great source of after-con- 


LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, peciareeeeue oe 
that of yy 43 to y cl 


4... ain a 
4s 6d, 72 64, 108, and 16s each ; postage free. par pa consumptive ng al A oat reas and ‘MOORE, 
best remedy for all hepatic and Bond Street, London, and 





easant taste. Is - | Ih career mata 
Boia b by all medicine vendors. 


STHMA and 


HRONIC BRONCHITIS. 
The most —— = remedy will be 


to the advent ATURA TATU 
rhich eats “— D in Clgnatn as all forms, for gw 























143 New 
sold by them and all other 
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LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY. 


Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 363, cloth. 


THE 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 


By his Nephew, GEORGE O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Immediately, in Two Vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL TREATISE 
NATURE AND CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 
By GEORGE HARRIS, 


Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute and of the Psychological Society, and Author of the * Theory 
of the Arts,” “‘ Civilisation considered as a Science,” &c. 


This work embraces a comprehensive and complete Survey of Man, Physical, Moral, and Intellectual. 
Topics connected with the Spiritual Being and the leading opinions on thie subject are here discussed, anda 
new Theory of our Intellectual System and of Mental Cultivation is propounded, Notes on points of much 
interest bave been contributed by eminent writers on Psychology, Physiology, and Natural History. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, Covent Garden. 





To appear immediately. 


ISRAEL 


MORT, 


OVERMAN: 


A Story of the Mine. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of “ Able Drake’s Wife,” “ Hirell,” &c. 


8 vols crown 8yo. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 





10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, April 21. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the Wonderful 


Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rey. SAMUEL NoRwoop, B.A., Head Master of the Royal 


Grammar School, Whalley. 1 vol. 


(This day. 


YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside the Stock 


Exchange. By ERASMUS PINTO, Broker. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and Means for 


the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social Edifice. By AN EXILE FROM FRANCE. Demy 8vo, 16s, 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 





NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION is NOW READY of 
the NEW STORY by the POPULAR AUTHOR of 
“ST. SIMON’S NIECE,” &c. 


*TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a 
Novel. By FrRanK L&E Benepict, Author of 
“Miss Dorothy's Charge,” “St. Simon's Niece,” 
&ec. 3 vols., 3is 6d. 

“A new and powerful novelist has arisen.”"— 
Spectator. 

‘* Since the publication of his last novel Mr. Benedict 
has made a most decided step in the right direction. 
eccees The book will take a good place among the novels 
of the season.” —Standard. 

“We do not think Mr. Benedict has written any- 
thing so good as the book before us."—Hour. 

“ Fully up to the high level of Mr. Benedict's previous 
novels, while in some respects it shows a distinct 
advance."’— Scotsman, 


The MASTER of RIVERSWOOD. By 


Mrs. ARTHUR LEWIS. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


LASCARE: a Tale. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice 


Gay. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


MART and MANSION: a Tale of 
——— = Rest. By PHILIP MASSINGER. 3 
vols., 31s 6d. 





BRANDON TOWER. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry 


Kay WILLOUuGHBY. 3 vols., 31s 


ALL ROUND the WORLD; or, What’s 
the Object? By FRANK Foster, Author of 
“ Number One; or, the Way of the World,” &c., 
&c. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 


PENELOPE’S WEB: a Story. Po 
is day. 


LOUIS WITHRED. 3 vols., 31s 6d, 


The RING of PEARLS; or, His at 


Last. By JERROLD QUICK. 2 vols., 21s. [Just ready. 


JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. Mrs. 


EImoart, Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” 
“ Meg,” “Kate Randal's Bargain,” &c. 3 vols., 


81s 6d. ‘ [Just ready. 
GILMORY. By Phoebe Allen. 3 vols., 
31s 6d. (Just ready. 


LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG: an Auto- 
biographical Sketch of His Life and Adventures. 
By the Rev. STEPHEN SHEPHERD MAGUTH, LL.B., 
Cantab, sometime curate of Horseleydown. 3 vols., 
3ls 6d. [Just ready. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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RAILWAY PROFITS AND RAIbWway 

— are. INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 
INDSAY ON MBROHANT SHI ANomyy 
COMMERCE. a 

Lorp ALBEMARLE'S REMINISCENCES, 

CAPPONI'S REPUBLIC OF FLORENOE 

SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND 

LiFe AND LETTERS OF LoRD MACAULAY 

London: LONGMANS and Co, Edinburgh; 4. 

CO. BLACK. be 


OYAL IRISH LINEN WREDING. 
\ PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's G. 
and following trade-marks woven in every ann 
First Quality, “Royal {frish Linen,” and Grose, 
Second Quality, “Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Qo? 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six, 
Wholesale of Marcus WARD and Co., Royal 
Works, Belfast and London. 
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ATHS and TOILET WARES 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARG! 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the ot 
Baths and Toilet Ware. The Stock of each is at once 
the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices pro; 
with those that have tended to make his establishment 
the most distinguished in the country. Gas 
Baths, from £6 15s to £22 10s. Portable Sh, 
886d. Nursery Baths, 14s to 40s. Pillar Showe: £3108 
to £6 8s. Sponging, 78 3d to 38s. Hip, listo A 
large assortment of Hot and Oold Plunge, Y; 
and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
from 13s to 48s the Set of Three. 


ILLIAM 6&%. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends - 
ost free, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
is unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plang 
of the 30 large Show-Rooms.—39 Oxford Street, W.. 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place: 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—84 Newman 
Street, and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. ILLIAM S. BUR 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
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Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, ree of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected moum- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures,and 
at the same price as if purchased at the Londo 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at @ great saying to large or smail families, 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


‘Q Atty. . LL. WHISKY. 

This celebrated aud most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 

OREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. eS’. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It ie 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PIOKLES, 

SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and Son, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely w 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E, 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are pat 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Blizabeth Lazenby.” __ 
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— 
THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Fight with Fortune. By 


TIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
oat of the most thrilling interest. The plot is 
artistic, the style vigorous, and the characters are true 
to nature."—Court Journal. 


Linked Lives. By Lady Gertrude 


Dovenas. 3 vols. 


No Love Lost. By Mrs. Randolph, 


“ Wi sinth,” &c. 3 vols. 
Author of * Wild Hyacinth, 
« A most enjoyable novel."—Court Journal. 


Brsilia. By the Author of “My 


; Epirion. 3 vols. 
Litmiz Lavy.” SEcoNnD 
«A novel of more than common merit. Ersilia isa 
ter of much beauty, and her story holds the 
reader with an unrelaxing interest.”"—Spectator. 


Guardian and Lover. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER Fraser. 3 vols. 
where is merit in this novel. It is amusing, and 


Iikely to be popular." —Post. 


Diana Carew. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A delightful story.”—John Bull. 


The Manchester Man. By Mrs. 


G. L. Banks. 3 vols. 

“This story has considerable merit."—Saturday Rev. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
ie a tn 
Now ready, with I!lustrations, crown 8vo, 128. 
NARRATIVE of SPORT in ABYS- 
SINIA ; or, the MAREB and TACKAZZEE. By 
. the EARL of Mayo. 

“The author recounts his adventures in a very 
natoral way, without any attempt at fine-writing. It 
requires no very great stretch of the imagination to 
fancy oneself taking an active part in the events and 
scenes described so well. Game both great and small 

if not abundant, to have been tolerably 
pentifl, and the sport good.”—United Service Gazette. 

“Sportsmen have to thank Lord Mayo for intro- 
ducing them toa fresh fleld. Now that Europe, India, 
Africa,and America have become hackneyed, followers 
of Nimrod cannot do better than betuke themselves to 

ja. There they will meet game of all sorts, 

from elephants to flurican. Lord Mayo writes in a 
lively and unaffected style."—Globe. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, 8vo, price Is 6d. 
EV.Dr.J. MARTINEAU.—MODERN 
MATERIALISM: its ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
THEOLOGY. A Critique and Defence. (From the 
Contemporary Review.) By JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., 
DD. 





‘WrittAms and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Fredenck Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Just ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE’S ENTIRELY 


NEW WORK. 
Y HOME in the SHIRES. 


—JAuas Warr and Kx1Gur, 283 Regent Street, W. 
Now ready, price 6d, by post 7d. 
HE KINGFISHER and the 
SWALLOW; or, How the Kingfisher Changed 
his Name. By a LittLe Brrp. 
nh Raewar, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
rs. 





This day, crown 8vo, 5s. 
NTOLERANCE among CHRISTIANS. 
By the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, 
London: Smit, ELDER and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Ropert Watts, M.D., 
MBOS., LS.A, &c.,, 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MitcuEit & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


NTERIOR of HOLKHAM CHURCH, 
Norfolk—See the BUILDER of this Week (4a, 

by post 44d) for View—also View of a German Ware- 
m Indian Architecture—Pompeii and Naples 
—Birmingham—Inundations and the Embankment— 
Art Matters—Papers on Sanitary and Social Subjects, 


&.—46 Catherine Street. W.C., and all Newsmen. 


T° BOOK-BUYERS and 
LIBRARIANS.—Just published, a Catalogue of 











Second-hand Books, in all classes of Literature. 

stepted for Gentlemen's Libraries, Book Societies, &e. 

ree, on application to J.RocHB, Bookseller, 

1 Southampton Row, Holborn, W.O. ‘ 
Libraries Purchased. 


ATHEMATICAL BOOKS. A 

Olearance Catalogue of old Mathematical 

thei a &c., including a few good ones from 

muel Brown aa . yo Ay ine 497 
Oxford Street. London, 

ECRETA R Y.— CORRESPOND- 


) ENOE-BOX ES, 
Exceedingly useful."—Standard 


jarented and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 


Sold by ‘all 
PA "pon ratttioners, but ask for STONE'S 
Mlustratea Catalogue post free. 











PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


_. 





On Friday, April 28, at every Booksellers’ in the United Kingdom. 


THE MAY NUMBER OF 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING 


The First Part of the Pew Serial Story 


BY 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ Barchester Towers,” “‘ The Three Clerks,” &c., 


ENTITLED 


THE AMERICAN SENATOR, 


THE SCENE OF WHICH STORY IS LAID IN ENGLAND. 





*,* Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S Serial Story, “The TWO DESTINIES,” is 
also appearing in ‘‘ TEMPLE BAR.” 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





NEW WORKS BY CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 





With Llustrations, crown 8vo, 14s. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. By Charles Darwin, 


F.R.S., Author of “ Voyage of a Naturalist,” ‘Origin of Species,” “ Descent of Man,” &c. 


By the Same. 


The MOVEMENTS and HABITS of CLIMBING 


PLANTS. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ii 


The VARIATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS 
under DOMESTICATION. Revised Edition. With Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 18s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Just published, in emblematic cloth, fcap. 4to, 6s. 
LORD BYRON VINDICATED; 
Or, Rome and her Pilgrim. 
By “ MANFRED.” 
Poem in the Stanza of Childe Harold, replying to Harriet Beecher Stowe's “ Lady Byron Vindicated.” 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW STORY. 
On Thursday will be published, price 5s. 


DANIEL DERON D A. 
BOOK IV._GWENDOLEN GETS HER CHOICE. 
To be completed in Eight Parts, published Monthly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had at all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Bookstal!s, 
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This day, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE. | PY GEORGE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ Chance having willed that Lord Albemarle should be successively soldier 
traveller, author, courtier, politician, country gentleman, man of fashion, county ber, and peer......that 
the should live familiarly with a host of brilliant contemporaries, and be able in his seventy-seventh year to 
talk and write about them as freshly and vividly as if he were narrating the events of yesterday in his prime.” 

EDINBURGH REVIEW.—“ This book is one of the most amusing of its class; it is written in « cheerful, 
good-humoured spirit ; it contains a good muny capital anecdotes, and it will preserve the tra titions of one of 
the best old Whig families in England......These remini have the charm and flavour of personal ex- 
perience, and they bring us into direct contaet with the persons they describe.” 

TIMES.—“ Of the whole book, we need only say that it retains its interest from first to last. Lord Albemarle 
is light and lively and pleasant throughout these most interesting recollections. Few men have seen so much 
of men and manners in so many parts of the world, and to none has it been given to relate the impressions of 
a busy life in so gentle and cheery a spirit. There is not a single root of bitterness in these volumes from 
beginning to end, and when we lay down the retrospect of fifty years we are sorry to part with so genial and 
generous a companion.” 





This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, price 25s. 


MY CIRCULAR NOTES: Extracts from Journals, 


Letters sent Home, and Notes written while Travelling Westward Round the World from July 6th, 1874, 
to July 6tb, 1875. By J. F, CAMPBELL, Author of “Frost and Fire.” [This day. 

“We have read numbers of books of travel, but we can call to mind few that have given us more genuine 
pleasure than this. A more agreeable style of narrative it is hardly possible to conceive. Weseem to be 
accompanying him in his trip round the world, so life-like is his description of the countries he visited."—Land 

Water. 

“Something of an artist and still more of a geologist, an authority on folk-lore, and a shrewd observer of 
national peculiarities, his comments, even among the most familiar scenes, are rarely without a certain humour 
and originality......Altogether there is much more of the solid and the gay in these volumes than appears at 

@the first glance, and not a littie quaint fun in the sketches by the way which illustrate them.”—Graphic. 


MANDALAY to MOMIEN: a Narrative of the 


Two Expeditions to Western China of 1868 and 1875, under Colonel E. B. Sladen and Colonel Horace 
Browne. By JOHN ANDERSON, M.D. Edin., F.R.S.E. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 21s. 
(This day. 


“A pleasant, useful, carefully-written, and important work; it deserves a wide circulation among the 
general public.”—Athenzum, 
‘Dr. Anderson, by his handsome, well-timed, entertaining, and instructive volume, has done much to renew 
= interest felt not long since in the destinies of Upper Burma, and the chance of British progress in Western 
na.” —Academy. 


ANGOLA and the RIVER CONGO. By Joacuim 


MontTEIRO. With Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


These volumes give a full and interesting account, from personal experience during a long residence, of the 
inhabitants, natural productions, &c., of that portion of the coast of Africa between the River Congo and 
Bengue'a, including Loanda, which has just been traversed by Lieutenant Cameron. 


“Henceforth there can be no doubt that Mr. Monteiro's work will be regarded as ¢he authority on the 
country.” —Nature. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND.” 


The HUNTING of the SNARK: an Agony in 


Eight Fits. By Lewis CARROLL. With 9 Illustrations by Henry Holiday. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 3s 6d, (This day. 


NOTES of an INDIAN JOURNEY. By M. E. 


Grant Durr, M.P. With Route Map. 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


RECENT ADVANCES in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


By Professor P. G. Tait. Orown 8vo, with Illustrations, 9s. (This day. 


Dr. WILLIAM WHEWELL, Master of Trinity 


pea Cambridge. An ACCOUNT of his WRITINGS, with SELECTIONS from his LITERARY and 
80. TIFIO CORRESPONDENCE. By I. ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.B.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. [This day. 


The ENGLISH BIBLE: an External and Critical 


History of the Various English Translations of Scripture, with Remarks on the Need of Revising the English 
New Testament. By JoHN EapiR, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, United 
Presbyterian Church. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. - (This day. 


SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By the Rev. F. G. 


FLEAY, M.A., Head Master of Skipton Grammar School. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


PRIMER of EUROPEAN HISTORY. By BE. A. 
nouns day. 


FREEMAN, D.O.L., LL.D. Being the New Volume of “ History Primers,” edited by JOHN 
‘With Maps, 18mo, 1s. 


The LOGIC of CHANCE: an ESSAY on the 


FOUNDATIONS and PROVINCE of the THEORY of PROBABILITY, with especial Reference to its 
Logical Bearings, and its Application to Moral and Social Science. By JOHN VENN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
10s 6d. Second Edition, Rewritten and greatly Enlarged. [This day. 





Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MA 
No. 199, for MAGAZINE 


CONTENTs. 
‘ Gonnsee 4 OaTus. By E. B. Tylor 
} Mapoar VioLer. By William Black, Author 
au he Feathers,” &. Chaps, oe ad 
. Mrs. THRALE: the Friend of Dr. Johnson 
aus Il. By Mrs. ae, 7 Part 
prit Days. By the Honourable Mrs. Norton, - 
5. BooraL REPRESENTATIVE AND PLANTy 
: bay Oy rem Sauneang 
6. THE BLAK# DRAWINGS AT THE B 
ARTs CLUB. By H. H. Statham, 070" Fim 
‘ —— Part Ill. By Charles A. Cole, 
. WANG-TI: one Piecee Pidgin- ‘Sing-Song 
an By Goe G. Leland. re 
URE WATER AND PuRE Rivers. 
Simpson, M.A. maa. By Bev, W. 
10. Lonp MACAULAY. By James Cotter Morison, 
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CAWNPORE. Third Edition. 
w r ition. Crown 8y0, 


The COMPETITION WALLAH, Seomd 
68. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 





By the Very Rev. R. W. CHURGH 


MLA., Dean of St. Paul's. 


On SOME INFLUENCES of 
ANITY upon NATIONAL 
i in St. Paul's Cathedral, Orowa 
8 6d. 


The SACRED POETRY of EARLY 
RELIGIONS. Lectures in St. Paul's Cathedral 
18mo, 1s. 

“The young men round St. Paul's are to be con- 
gratulated on having the Opportunity of hearing 
such lectures as these of the Dean; and are 
to be congratulated still further if they are to 
appreciate the high and delicate nature of the in- 
— fare which is set before them."—Saturday 

iew. 


ST.ANSELM. New Edition. Crown 8yo, 
4s 6d. 





BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOKS, 


By Dr. HOOKER, C.B., P.B.8. 


The STUDENT’S FLORA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“Certainly the fullest and most accurate manual 
4 - kind that has yet appeared."—Pall Mall 
jazette. 


PRIMER of BOTANY. With numorou 
Illustrations. 18mo, 1s. 

“The most compact introduction to 
which we have seen......We have seldom met 
& more suggestive or interesting little volume, or 
one which is more calculated to lead the student 
on to more advanced works, providing, as it does, 
a solid basis upon which @ more ex! 
structure may at any time be raised."—, 


By Professor OLIVER, F.R.8., F.L.8. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 
With numerous Illustrations. New 
18mo, 48 6d. 
“A volume which we cannot praise too 
and which we trust all our bo 
young and old, will possess the 
Popular Science Review. 
“We know of no work so well suited to direst 
the botanical pupil's efforts."—Natural History 
Review. 


mselves Of."== 


HISTORIA FILICUM: an Exposition 
of the Nature, Number, and Organography of 
Ferns, and Review of the Principles upon 
which Genera are founded, and the 8; 
of Classification of the principal Authors, with 
a new General Arrangement, &c., by J. SMITH, 
A.L.S., ex-Ourator of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Kew. With 30 Lithographic Plates by W. #. 
Fitebh, F.L.S. Orown 8vo, 12s 6d. 

“No one anxious to work up a thorough know- 
ledge of ferns can afford to do without it"= 
Gardener's Chroniele, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Lonpon: Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SrmoTaToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 22, 1876. 
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